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The Officers and Directors of AMPAL and its Affiliates send New 
Year’s Greetings to their friends—shareholders, bondholders, and clients 
in the United States, Canada, and Israel. 
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THE WORKER’S BANK, LTD. 
of TEL-AVIV, ISRAEL 


Sends New Year’s Greetings 
to all its Friends in the 


U. S. A. AND CANADA 


and wishes them a 
YEAR OF HEALTH, HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY 
and continued progress in the 
DEVELOPMENT OF MEDINAT ISRAEL 
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AT 20TH CENTURY-FOX, GEORGE STEVENS HAS COMPLETED 


the o1ary of anne fRank 


1N WHICH A GIRL WHO HAS NEVER APPEARED ON THE SCREEN 
4S ALREADY WORLD FAMOUS 
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The coming year 
marks the 

35th anniversary 
of the 


ISRAEL HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 


it will be a year of 
rededication to the task of 
aiding Israel’s pioneering 
forces, the men and women 
of Histadrut 
who carry forward the great 
traditions of creative labor 
and social idealism. 

a 


In this turbulent era facing 
the Middle East, the stabilizing 
presence of Israel — with 
Histadrut as the key stabilizer 
— is a powerful factor on the 
side of all free, 

democratic nations. 


A 


Let us renew with added 
vigor our direct aid to the 
cause of Histadrut, 
strengthening the material 
and spiritual foundations 
of the people. 

a 


We extend heartiest 
Greetings to all 
Friends of 

Labor Israel for 

A Happy and Healthy 


New Year. 
A 


NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
FOR LABOR ISRAEL 


33 EAST 67th STREET 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Editorial Comment 





The Arabs Resolve 


ome unanimous passage of the Arab Resolution 
by the recent emergency session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations may have 
provided a face-saving formula for the em- 
broiled Great Powers but it solved nothing. 
According to the terms of the Resolution the 
Arab states pledge non-interference in each 
others’ internal affairs and call for the early 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Jordan and 
Lebanon. Where does that leave the Middle 
East crisis and, incidentally, the American 
Marines whom the President despatched to 
Lebanon? 


The Marines will presumably be withdrawn 
from Lebanon as soon as Dag Hammarskjold 
has completed his latest set of arrangements for 
the departure of the “interventionists” and for 
the “presence” of United Nations observers to 
keep the peace. It all sounds drearily familiar 
and only the rosiest optimist will venture to 
forecast an untroubled existence for the present 
regimes of Lebanon and Jordan once the British 
and the Americans have departed. Nasser may 
bide his time but not too long before the next 
coup, as after Suez and Sinai. 


If the purpose of Anglo-American interven- 
tion was the shoring up of Western strength, 
then we must face the fact that its result was 
a flat failure. The only group that emerges 
appreciably stronger is the Arab League. This 
almost defunct body has been resuscitated and 
given a dominant role through the passage of the 
Resolution which it sponsored. Nothing in the 
history of the Arab League can cause gratifica- 


_ tion at its revival. Those concerned with the 


peace and stability of the Middle East have good 
cause to wonder whether Arab “unity” under 
the aegis of the Arab League will prove a more 
constructive factor than in the past. 


THE Arab States have lost no time in inter- 

preting some of the objectives of their new- 
found unity. Little Lebanon, just saved from 
dissolution, started beating the war-drums im- 
mediately upon the passage of the Arab Resolu- 
tion. A front-page editorial in a leading news- 


| Paper, L’Orient, put it baldly: “From now on 


it should be possible to co-ordinate Arab action 
regarding Israel.” The first fruit of Arab agree- 


ment is apparently to be a Third Round—unless 
wiser counsels prevail. 

One must hope that the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, in the course of his con- 
versations with his bellicose hosts, will not fail 
to point out that the principles of the Charter 
apply just as much to Israel as they do to Jordan 
or Lebanon. That reality must not be ignored 
during the negotiations now in progress. 

In Israel opposition parties have seen fit to 
stricture Abba Eban for his affirmative vote for 
the Arab Resolution in the General Assembly. 
An attempt to derive partisan advantage out of 
a difficult and delicate situation is unfortunate 
at this juncture. Mr. Eban had no feasible 
alternative open to him. For Israel to have 
alone opposed the will of the Assembly in a mat- 
ter affecting the Arab States and their internal 
affairs would have been an untenable position. 
Since the Resolution did not affect Israel directly 
it was proper for the Israel representative to 
vote for the formula acceptable to the com- 
munity of nations. By so doing he emphasized 
Israel’s rigorous abstention from interference in 
purely Arab issues. 

Israel again demonstrated her readiness to 
respect the decisions of the United Nations, just 
as she did in the past even in questions of im- 
mediate and vital concern to her—as after the 
Sinai campaign. This readiness places certain 
obvious obligations on other law-abiding nations. 
In view of freshly renewed Arab rantings, it 
should be made crystal-clear, particularly by the 
United States as the promulgator of the Eisen- 
hower Dostrine, that aggression, direct or in- 
direct, against Israel will not be countenanced. 
The non-interference, pledged by the Arabs to 
each other, must in fact extend to Israel. A 
renewed guarantee of the security of Israel’s 
frontiers is in order. Much bloodshed may be 
averted by an explicit declaration to that effect 
—before the Arab States have reached the full 
measure of “agreement.” It is equally urgent 
that the economic and defensive capacity of 
Israel be rapidly strengthened by appropriate 
aid. That, too, will serve the peace. 
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wish all our readers a Happy New Year! 


























Letter from Israel: Nasserism 


versus Arab 


by Benjamin Eliay 


4477 ot YisRaEL” has just announced that the 


Soviet Government submitted an official 
protest to Israel for granting permission to 
Britain and the United States to use Israel’s 
air-space for flying troops and equipment to 
Jordan. The protest stated that by doing so 
Israel had taken upon herself direct responsi- 
bility for the increase of tension in the Middle 
East—a matter that was liable to affect the na- 
tional interests of Israel herself. This note dif- 
fers somewhat for the better from the notorious 
threatening notes of Bulganin to Ben-Gurion 
during the Sinai Operation. First, the accepted 
courtesies of diplomatic etiquette are not absent 
and, secondly, it contains no direct threat of 
Soviet retaliatory action, nor does it cast doubt 
on the existence of Israel as a state. It is note- 
worthy, too, that a similar note of protest was 
presented in Moscow to the Italian Ambassador 
because of Italy’s alleged responsibility for the 
American “invasion” of Lebanon, since ships of 
the Sixth Fleet had sailed from NATO bases 
in Italy. Israel is thus in “good company,” since 
in Soviet terminology Italy is not generally 
numbered among the imperialists or their agents. 


Why is Moscow making these gestures? From 
the formal aspect there are here no grounds for 
a protest: Israel is a sovereign state; Jordan is 
a sovereign state; Britain and the United States 
are sovereign states. They did what they did 
in accordance with the legal decisions of their 
legal governments. And what difference did 
it make to Moscow? The gestures probably have 
two aims. One is, essentially, to demonstrate 
that Moscow regards this region and everything 
that happens in it as a matter touching her di- 
rectly, and that she reserves for herself the 
right to interfere whenever she sees a cause 
for interference. The other is to stress the 
doctrine underlying all the political strategy 
of Moscow in the Middle East: that Nasser in 
Egypt and his supporters in other Arab coun- 
tries are the representatives of “the Arab peo- 
ple,” striving for “full independence,” while 
anyone who stands in the way of their domina- 
tion of all the Arab countries is a servant of 


Benjamin Eliav, the well-known journalist and radio 
news-analyst, is the regular Israeli correspondent of the 
Jewish Frontier. Wis articles are translated from the 
Hebrew. 
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Nationalism 


imperialism, helping “American neo-colonid. 
. ”> . ec % >> 

ism” to subjugate the “Arab nation,” and mug 
be warned in advance that if he does not desis 
from his perverseness and clear the way for 
the domination of Nasser—his end will bk 
bitter. 


It is not my intention to dwell in detail op 
the first purpose of the Soviet gesture. Every. 
body knows that just as the Western world 
is divided on the question as to whether the 
time has come to recognize Moscow’s right 
to share in determining the fate of the Midd 
East, so the Jews of the world and public opin. 
ion in Israel are divided on the matter. Dr, 
Nahum Goldmann, for example, does not tire 
of stressing that so long as the Western powers 
and the Soviet Union do not come to some 
agreement on the Middle East, such as the 
neutralization of the entire region, Israel wil 
not be able to rest in peace. On the other hand, 
there are those who believe that at present ther: 
are more grounds for fearing that an inter-bloc 
arrangement of this kind would be made 2 
the expense of Israel than for hoping that it 
would strengthen Israel’s political position 
in her existing boundaries. I shall therefore not 
discuss this point. However, I think it worth- 
while to examine the Soviet approach from the 
aspect of her own arguments. On what does 
Moscow base her right to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Middle East? Moscow has given 





a clear and unequivocal answer to this ques 
tion, chiefly in her notes to the United State. 
She says: we are unable to contemplate with 
indifference what is happening close to ou 
borders and to stand by inactive while tension 
there grows and the Western powers intefert 
directly in the affairs of the states in the area| 


This argument cannot be dismissed offhand 
In Moscow’s view a country is entitled not to 
“contemplate with indifference” or to “stand 
by inactive” when close to her borders things 
happen that threaten her security. We si 
“a country” (meaning any country) since Mos 
cow claims that in her eyes the Great Power 
have no juridical advantage over medium-siz 
or small states. If this is really so, then Isra! 
has the same right. And which threat is the 
greater: that of the Baghdad Pact to the Soviel 
Union or that of pan-Arab empire “a la Nasset” 
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to the security of Israel? If Moscow is entitled 
to protest officially to Israel because of the 

rmission to use Israel air-space granted to 
rirplanes carrying Western forces to Jordan at 
the official request of the Amman Gov- 
ernment, what form of protest should the 
Israel Government adopt to express its oppo- 
‘ition to the supply of tremendous quantities 
of Soviet arms of the most modern description 
—land, sea, and air—to Egypt and Syria, whose 
leaders openly and explicitly declare that with 
these arms they will destroy Israel and wipe her 


off the map? 


T is enough to state this question to expose 

the hollowness of Moscow’s “righteous in- 
dignation” when she speaks of Israel as an “in- 
strument of imperialism” (meaning, in simple 
language, an impediment to the uninterrupted 
spread of Nasser’s domination in the Middle 
East). 

This absence of every ethical basis for the 
anti-Israel policy of Moscow, the fact that her 
only argument is a physical one, the threat of 
guided missiles and such like, lies at the root 
of the complete political solidarity that dis- 
tinguishes the Israel public notwithstanding 
all the tactical differences of opinion that exist 
among them. Except for a handful of Maki 
(Communist) members, whose main power aris- 
es from their pro-Nasser influence among the 
Arab nationalist youth in Israel and not from 
their role as Jewish Communists, there is scarcely 
anyone who would say Moscow is right; that 
we are indeed the “servants of imperialism” 
and should change our evil ways. If there are 
some who oppose the policy of the Government, 
this opposition is not on an ethical or “historical” 
plane but on that of political realism; their 
argument runs that Russia is very strong and 
not far from Israel; it would be better for 
Israel to face facts squarely and not put all her 
eges into the Western basket. 

But it seems to me that even this type of 
opposition has diminished of late; at all events 
it has not grown. There are two reasons for 
this: one, of the moment; and the other funda- 
mental and abiding. The former and merely 
momentary reason is that Moscow did not keep 
her promise to Nasser inasmuch as she reacted 
to the landing of Americans in Lebanon and 
of the British in Jordan not with deeds but with 
words, Admittedly, it was a tense moment—in 
Cairo certainly more than elsewhere. Wash- 
ington, by landing the Marines on the shores of 
Beirut, called the Moscow bluff “that she would 
not stand by,” that “she would not permit im- 
perialist interference in the Arab East;” but 
the only practical reaction was giving of max- 
imum publicity to the maneuvers of Soviet 
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forces in the Black Sea and on the borders of 
Turkey and calling upon the West to hold 
a summit conference. For more than twenty- 
four hours the Cairo and Damascus radio sta- 
tions went on describing the strength of the 
Soviet forces participating in such maneuvers 
in the greatest detail, but everyone felt that this 
was but a substitute for something else that 
Russia had not done and for which the Arabs 
had been anxiously waiting: the sending of a 
Russian ultimatum to the United States and 
Britain demanding the immediate evacuation of 
their troops from Lebanon and Jordan and 
threatening an armed attack if such withdrawal 
did not take place. I do not know to what 
extent Cairo and Damascus managed to raise 
the morale of their masses by exaggerating the 
maneuvers, but I shouldn’t wonder if the suc- 
cess was not complete; for the intelligence of 
the Arab masses, though not sophisticated in 
the Western sense, is shrewd enough in its own 
way and knows quite well—like the merchant 
in the market—how to distinguish between 
true coin and counterfeit. 


At the time of writing it is not yet known 
whether a summit conference will take place, 
and if it does, whether a modus vivendi in the 
Middle East will be agreed upon between the 
two blocs. It should occasion no surprise that 
in Israel the summit conference is being con- 
templated both with concern and with hope. 
The hope is that perhaps a change may really 
come about that will deprive Nasser’s plans for 
aggression and expansion of the cover of Soviet 
patronage without Israel’s territorial integrity 
being affected; and that then Arab nationalism 
will be obliged to turn to constructive channels, 
leading in the course of time to a reconciliation 
with the fact of Israel’s existence. Some ex- 
press an even more optimistic view: perhaps for- 
tune will smile on us, and all four of the Great 
Powers will guarantee the status quo of Israel’s 
borders (by a declaration that they will not per- 
mit any change by force of arms but only by 
agreement between the parties); and perhaps 
that even the initiative may be taken to invite 
Israel and the Arabs to undertake direct ne- 
gotiations, without prior conditions, for a per- 
manent settlement of their differences by peace- 
ful methods. But the truth is that concern re- 
garding the outcome of inter-bloc discussions 
is greater than any feeling of hope; and this 
arises chiefly from the fact that not only does 
Moscow support the theory that Nasserism 
is Arab nationalism—a mighty dynamic move- 
ment which “no power in the world can stop” 
and whose destiny it is to swallow up all the 
Arab States, but that this view is held by con- 
siderable sections of opinion in the West, from 
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the British Labor Party to quite conservative 
circles such as the various kinds of advisers and 
experts in Western chancelleries. 


WE here in Israel know that this theory is 

fundamentally unsound, and that Nasser’s 
chief strength (except for the arms given him 
so liberally by Moscow) arises from this very 
superstition that prevails so widely throughout 
the world. 

The traditional structure of society and gov- 
ernment in Arab countries is undoubtedly break- 
ing down. Even in Saudia Arabia and in the 
Bedouin part of Eastern Transjordan—which 
may be regarded as the weakest sections of 
Arab society—the shocks shaking throne and 
government are already being felt; all the more 
so in Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, where considerable 
social changes have occurred in the last genera- 
tion, and new social groups (an urban prole- 
tariat, a civil service, a working intelligentsia, 
industrialists, etc.) have emerged that are op- 
posed to a government dependent either on a 
foreign power or on landowners or heads of 
tribes or families within the country. It is a 
fact that once the dominant foreign power has 
disappeared—the French from Syria, the British 
from Jordan and Egypt, and to a large extent 
also from Iraq—the traditional structure has 
lost its foundation and solidity and has disinte- 
grated and fallen apart quite easily, given some- 
one to take the initiative and make it fall. It is 
also true that from the ideological aspect there 
has been a shift in Arab society: the foundation 
of foundations is no longer Islam but national- 
ism; though among the masses of the people (as 
distinct from the new intelligentsia) the two 
things merge into one, and when the masses curse 
“imperialism” or “colonialism” their hatred de- 
rives its emotional strength from the old springs 
of Moslem hatred of the infidel. This ideo- 
logical shift is also contributing to the overthrow 
of the old structure. 

But what is not true is that this change must 
lead to Nasserism: that is, to the dictatorial, 
totalitarian regime of an officers’ junta striving 
for national glory and the establishment of a 
mighty empire, rather than the reformation 
of the society and economy of the country. 

It may well be that in the first phase of the 
change-over there is perhaps no escape from the 
rule of a military junta. The new social group- 
ings that are now arising in Arab countries 
are already strong enough to make their con- 
tribution to the downfall of the old structure 
of government, which sprang from feudal roots, 
the protected interests of tribal heads, family 
heads, and such like. But they are not strong 
enough nor closely-knit enough to constitute 
immediately a foundation for a new regime— 
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democratic and progressive. A vacuum is thy 
created, which is filled necessarily (as in severy| 
Latin American republics) by a military junta— 
the only body qualified, after the fall of th 
old regime, to prevent chaos and to impose som 
kind of law and order on the country. The new 
military clique must naturally justify its regime 
in the eyes of the people with some kind of 
ideology, and it is natural for that ideology toh 
a mixture of “anti-imperialist” slogans (sing 
it was foreign influence that maintained th 
old regime in its last stages) and “socialistic” 
slogans, since the supporters of the revolution 
are just those circles that are demanding struc. 
tural reforms in society. 

Here the new military regime of a Nasser 
found itself at the parting of the ways: it could 
turn to the Great Powers and ask their aid 
(loans, technical assistance, etc.) to start on 
reforms of the social economy; or it could tum 
to one of the Great Powers engaged in th 
present “cold war” and hire itself out for service 
against the other. In return it would demand 
the instruments to satisfy its thirst for domina 
tion over other Arab countries, both in the pur- 
suit of imperialistic glory—as in the words of 
Nasser, “from the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian 
Gulf”—and in the belief that the problems of 
the social economy would somehow be solved 
by the expansion of its Lebensraum and not 
essentially by profound structural changes ac- 
companied by planned investments of capital 
In the days of Mohammed Nagib the impression 
was created that the new rulers of Egypt wert 
going to follow the first path, and everyone, 
Israel included, looked towards the new Cairo 
in sympathy and hope; but Nasser dismissed 
Nagib and sent Egypt down the second road, 
which is not a “historic necessity” but only the 
result of a combination of fortuitous circum- 





stances—the emotional immaturity of the Egyp- 
tian junta and the “alliance” between it and| 
Moscow on the “cold war” front. 


Formery, Egypt had never been pan-Arab| 

in outlook. Her intelligentsia had their eye 
on Western models—as have Habib Bourgib 
and the King of Morocco. The patriotism of| 
the masses of the people was always Egyptian 
and not Arab. It was only the Nasserite slogan 
of Lebensraum that planted in Egyptian sol, 
the foreign plant of pan-Arabism. 

The same is true of Iraq. This country 4 
a mosaic of different and differing elements:| 
Sunni Moslems and Sunni Kurds in the north 
and center; Shiite fellahin in the southern half;| 
patriarchal tribes on the one side, and a prole-| 
tariat of oil-workers on the other. The Kurd 
are not Arabs—their language is Aryan. Th 
Shiites are Arabs, but from the religious (which 
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means also the political) aspect they are more 
closely connected with Persia, the Shiite power, 
than with Arab nationalism; and numerically 
they form the majority of the population (al- 
though not in the cities nor in the more vocal 
Iraqi political circles). Here, too, the vision 
of pan-Arabia, as a united and central empire 
“from the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf” 
isa foreign idea, which can be imposed from on 
high as a new religion, a new Islam, but does 
not grow out of any national reality, and cer- 
tainly not out of the economic interests of Iraq. 
For that country, which is rich in oil, water and 
fertile land, will always be a giver and not a 
receiver in that pan-Arabian empire of which 
Egypt, the poor, the over-crowded, and the 
hungry for land and natural resources, will 
be the ruler. 

Only Syria, and perhaps Jordan, are directly 
“interested” in pan-Arabia, although they too 
have many non-Arab, non-Moslem and non- 
Sunnite elements, who fear the coming of the 
pan-Arab steam-roller from Cairo. (This fear 
is strongest in Lebanon, whose very existence 
as an independent state and not as a district 
of Syria has come about through the right of 
the Christians, and particularly the Maronites, 
to a political position of their own. And, as 
Ihave explained in a previous article, the strug- 
gle in Lebanon in the final analysis turns on the 
continuation of this right of the Christians to 
independence. ) 

In short, the present revolutionary processes 
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OLDBERG turned the key in the lock and 

pushed. The door swung in, squeaking on 
its hinges. The meeting-hall was dark and he 
crossed it, having made sure that the door was 
secure behind him. There was a grimy little 
hallway off which a practically unusable W.C. 
ran, and then, one to each side of the hallway, 
two small rooms. One of them was their “of- 
fice.” It had been painted, long ago, a bright 
yellow, a color which was almost unrecognizable 
as such now. There was a big, locked, roll-top 
desk, an almost wholly delapidated file-cabinet 





Chayym Zeldis is writing a tetralogy of novels about 
Zionism and Israel. One of these, “Streams in the Wilder- 
ness,” was awarded the John Day Novel Prize at the New 
School for Social Research. 
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in all the Arab countries are a matter of neces- 
sity; and it may well be that a military regime 
as a first step after a revolution is unavoidable. 
But “Nasserism,” which means directing the 
energies of an Arab country after a revolution 
to fulfilment of the dreams of a pan-Arab em- 
pire, to setting into motion the great steam- 
roller that will bring all the inhabitants of the 
area under the dictatorial rule of the Egyptian 
junta instead of towards development, social 
and economic reforms, irrigation, agrarian re- 
form, the eradication of sickness and illiteracy, 
etc., is not a matter of necessity. It is the con- 
sequence of the combination of a number of 
passing factors, the most decisive among them 
being Moscow’s attempt to exploit pan-Arabism 
for her own strategic and tactical needs in the 
“cold war.” 

If in this matter a change should come 
about after a summit conference, or even if 
the problem of the relations between Israel and 
her neighbors is not discussed at all at the con- 
ference—and there are some among us who hope 
that this will be the case—there may be a turn 
for the better; a point of departure may be 
created for a new direction to be taken by 
the revolutionary processes in Arab society, lead- 
ing to more positive channels of social reform 
and upbuilding. Only then will the door grad- 
ually be opened to a permanent settlement with 
Israel, a settlement that may ultimately take 
various forms of far-reaching cooperation—even 
confederation. 





The Zionists 


(A Story) 
by Chayym Zeldis 


that was propped up by benches on either side, 
and a couple of clumsy, oversized chairs. This 
furniture practically filled up the entire room. 
On two walls there were enlarged photographs: 
one of Chaim Weizmann; the other of A.D. 
Gordon who bore quite a resemblance to Walt 
Whitman. Over the desk someone had shakily 
lettered: 
SPEAK HEBREW:ONE PEOPLE— 
ONE LANGUAGE. 


Goldberg snapped a switch that his hand had 
groped for on the wall. In the single bulb sus- 
pended by a fly-fouled cord from the ceiling, 
a worm of incandescence glowed, throwing the 
objects in the room into sharp salience. The one 
window in the room was barred; its view was of 
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a courtyard that was crowded with various 
decaying artifacts: it seemed that only cats 
and rats ventured into its precincts. Glancing 
perfunctorily at the blue-black ensign the win- 
dow showed as night, Goldberg dragged up 
one of the heavy chairs and seated himself, 
lowering his bulky brief-case to the floor. He 
poked about on his key-ring, found the right 
key and unlocked the desk. Within, there was 
an array of cubby-holes and drawers. Goldberg 
probed about. 


The strange thing about his face was that 
there was really a massive, rock-like definitude 
about the features: they looked like the kind 
of a face you would see hacked out of the 
side of a mountain. There was a tight play 
of planes about it and a rigidity of expression 
that you thought could or would never relax. 
The eyes were blue, harshly so; the nose was 
blunt and the lips thick and set widely. The 
chin, knotted of the hardest kind of rock, was 
a jut that admitted of no retrogression once a 
decision had been taken. Goldberg was highly 
unpopular—and highly respected—in school. 
But he played a negligible part in the whirl of 
school-life; as he used to say to his friends: 
It’s enough that I go. His body was squat, sure- 
muscled and carried about by legs that moved 
with energetic elasticity. 


The question is, he thought, as he sifted 
through various letters and directives: why do 
I waste my time with Howard Kaplan? He 
found no answer, his fingers expertly passing, 
at command of his eyes, the letters and directives 
into their respective places. True that Meir 
Kaplan, almost single-handed, had founded the 
Zionist group in the city; true enough that 
Howard Kaplan was the very blood and flesh 
of the former; but what in the world was true 
beyond that? That Howard should have the 
same basic interests at heart as had his brother? 
Goldberg paused, reread a letter, and ripped 
it in half, dropping it without looking into a 
waste-basket the exact position of which he 
knew, exactly as he knew the position of fur- 
niture, of documents, of events, but not of 
people—at least most of them. Not only a great 
deal of time (which he did not—emphatically— 
have) was required to deal personally with peo- 
ple, with prospective members, but a great deal 
of energy, and the kind of energy that sapped 
the strength inevitably out of you. What was 
it Stravinsky had said? Something about pour- 
ing one’s guts out in public. Quite an apt de- 
scription of a procedure he had gone through, 
and was likely to go through again, hundreds of 
times. An excruciating task that of pulling 
oneself apart, fiber by fiber, filament by fila- 
ment, of showing the kind of stuff of which 
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one was made; and of further explaining why 
one planned to do with the stuff. There was 4). 
ways the mind also, which heard what it came 
often to term the recording, and which was liable 
to act up, making a jest of the attempt. But 
there wasn’t much you could do about it. The 
was the game: either you played it or yoy 
didn’t. Movements were built out of beliefs— 
but as much out of sweat and boredom. 


To tell the truth, he was often bored. Wha 
the hell, he would ask himself, did it matte 
to him what this one or that one, what Howard 
Kaplan or that—what was his name?—the skin. 
ny bird with the unbelievable eyes—Fine, that 
was it—what should it matter to him what 
they did with their lives? He, Goldberg, was a 
Zionist and intended going to Palestine; that 
was his hope and his plan and his future and 
his life. Why should he worry himself about 
a movement? Why should he try to interest 
others in their positions as Jews in the world? 
They didn’t want to listen; they said it was no 
business of theirs; they were interested in a 
million and one other things—well, let them go, 
Let them go and get what was coming to them; 
let them reap the answers to the questions that 
they had chosen to ignore. Why should it bother 
him? What for? What the hell was it his 
business? Why the hell should he run a lousy 
two-bit farce of a “movement” in Detroit, 
Michigan, nerve-center of an alien land, an 
alien culture? Wasn’t it all a big joke? What 
had he: three dozen younger kids and a couple 
of dozen older ones? Another fifty hangers-on— 
who had fizzed out in other circles—and that 
was it. Was that what you called a movement? 
It was really laughable, farcical. Even the na 
tional—so called—“movement.” So they sent 
out letters, directives, educational bulletins, bib- 
liographies, injunctions, exhortations and all 
the rest of it! Did it mean anything? How many 
people had actually gone to Palestine? How many 
knew that such a place as Palestine existed? 
How many knew what it meant that such 3 


place, such a community of Jews should exist? | 


How many knew on what precepts and ideas 
that community was built? He snorted, laughed 
out loud, and slipped the last of the letters into 
its proper place. Then he hauled his brief-case 
up from the floor and snapped its catch open. 


From within the case he drew out a package 

of envelope-size stickers held by a rubber 
band. He opened the package. The stickers 
carried replicas of the British flag except that 
in the middle of the design there was a circle in 
which the Nazi swastika appeared; underneath 
this was printed: 


SIX MILLION MURDERED: BRITAIN 
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CLOSES THE GATES OF PALESTINE 
ON THE SURVIVORS. 


From his brief-case Goldberg took the rest 
of the packets. There were twenty-five in all 
and five hundred stickers in a packet. Twelve 
thousand five hundred stickers in all. And they 
would have to be pasted up in—preferably—one 
night, But that, of course, could never be 
managed. Who was he going to get to do the 
pasting? He snorted. Of course it could be 
done! They weren’t that puny an outfit that 
there weren’t to be found the necessary people 
for the job. He shrugged his shoulders: either 
it would be done or it wouldn’t. He wondered 
what it would be worth even if it was done. 
Who cared? The pasters certainly more than 
those who saw the stickers. But how many of 
those who would volunteer to do the pasting 
would end up in Palestine; would commit their 
lives to the struggle that was being waged there? 
He shook his head. It was no joke, this business 
of “leadership,” of being a “catalytic agent,” 
of being in the crudest sense of all (when his 
mind writhed in the cynicism that is frequently 
a by-product of impotence only) a “soul saver.” 

Yet it seemed an inescapable aspect of the 
struggle: at basic minimum, there had to be 
a transmission of the facts of the matter. What 
the building of Jewish Palestine meant to Jewry 
and to the world at large had to be communi- 
cated; and there had to be someone to do that 
communicating. A major portion of the job 
in this city had fallen to him; he wasn’t pre- 
tending martyrdom, but after a few years the 
thing just became impossible. You became mere- 
ly a shell: propounding a way of life that you 
yourself, the propounder, were not actually 
involved in. Some day, of course, you would 
realize that way of life, would put into prac- 
tice the ideals of social justice that you spoke of 
so often, but when that day would come was 
disturbingly unknown to you. The “move- 
ment” was always in need of its cadre of 
“leaders;” you found that you had become 
horribly indispensable. 

Goldberg stacked the packets of stickers neatly 
in the corner of the desk; he glanced at his 
watch: eight-thirty and Isaacson hadn’t showed 
up yet. Well, that was the way it was with 
Isaacson: a perfect case of the man devoted but 
erratic. In a pinch, you didn’t know how he 
would come out: with a victory that was a stroke 
of genius or in a complete funk that would 
pull the whole situation down about your ears 
like the Philistine temple. Still, there weren’t 
many others who gave as much of their time 
as did Isaacson—so why complain too much? 
From his brief-case Goldberg drew out a pamph- 
let that he had received the day before and had 
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not as yet had time to look through; he flattened 
back its cover and began, head supported by 
hand, to read the first essay. There was a knock 
at the outer door. 

“Am I late?” said Isaacson. In the light of 
the arc-lamp he looked for all the world like one 
of Picasso’s harlequins. 

“And if you are?” said Goldberg, blinking. 

“Not my. fault, honest,” protested Isaacson, 
“the family. Blood is thicker than molasses, you 
know.” 

“‘Nu,” said Goldberg, “come on in and never 
mind apologizing.” 

In the little “office” they sat opposite each 
other and Isaacson took out a pipe which he 
had some difficulty lighting. Finally he succeed- 
ed, and hunched forward, his big emaciated- 
looking face constricting its features, his lips 
pursed over the stem of the pipe. “What’s on 
your mind, Captain?” 

Goldberg frowned. “Well, since you’re so 
anxious to know, I’m anxious to tell you: we’ve 
got a little job on hand.” 

“Fine!” said Isaacson. ““What’s the deal?” 

Goldberg handed him one of the several 
stickers he had left lying loose on the desk. 
Isaacson sucked on his pipe, the smoke drifting 
palely up. ‘“‘Good deal!” he exclaimed, almost 
immediately, “this—,” he waved the British flag 
with the swastika in its center, “is what I call 
to the point. What I hate in this blasted world 
is the business of hiding behind the brush, of 
beating around the bush. Everything’s polished 
up; made to look like it’s sweet and dandy 
even though it’s the vilest poison there is. Nu, 
here’s a spade that’s a spade! How many you 
got? Fifty thousand? A hundred?” 

“’ve got twelve thousand,” said Goldberg. 
“You think we can handle that many?” 

*A cinch!” 

“Tet’s hope so.” Goldberg toyed with the 
cover page of the pamphlet that lay open on 
the desk: ‘I was a bit dubious before you came. 
Sometimes it seems to me that this whole thing 
we call a ‘movement’ is really a farce, a kid’s 
game.” 


SAACSON appeared not to have heard. In one 

hand he held his pipe, stiffly and with the 
self-consciousness of a novice at the art of pipe- 
smoking; in the other he held the sticker, re- 
garding it closely. ‘About ten good people 
will do the trick,” he said. 

“All right,” said Goldberg. “I leave it to you. 
Pick your crew. You know the field you have 
to work with; get your people together.” 

“When are we supposed to put them up?” 

“The sooner the better. Nothing’s waiting 
for us, you know. The situation in Palestine, 
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as I don’t have to tell you—or shouldn’t have 
to tell you—is getting worse and worse. Every 
blow we”—here he grimaced—“‘strike . . . helps.” 


Isaacson understood his mood. ‘SNot much of 
a blow, eh?” 


“Not much,” repeated Goldberg in a low 
voice. 


“Still, it’s better than nothing.” 

“T suppose so.” 

Isaacson thrust his pipe between his teeth. 
His long body twisted on the chair. “Look, he 
said, “supposing we do the job tonight?” 

Tonight?” 

“Why not? There’s a gathering at Ruth 
Becker’s house, no? Most of the older kids 
will be there, no? Why shouldn’t we recruit 
them, and do the thing without waiting?” 


Goldberg sat thinking. A strange isolation 
possessed him. He felt himself a particle of fury, 
a thing unanswered, a violence of intention that 
must find denouement or be shattered. Be shat- 
tered was not quite the correct expression: shat- 
ter itself was what he meant. He glanced over 
at Isaacson who was meddling with his pipe 
which had gone out. The face was equine but 
the features almost predatory in the hunger that 
possessed them. Isaacson did nothing upon which 
he did not rack himself. Either he was lackadais- 
ical or fanatic: the middle registers of mild 
concern or mitigated apathy seemed somehow 
to have been left—or driven—out of his nature. 
Now a lean eagerness had seized the face, had 
set the lips and thrust the chin forward; had 
dropped a metallic sheen over the eyes. Isaac- 
son was tapping the pipe on the palm of his 
hand; was prying out the tobacco, his brow 
run with furrows. “I don’t,” said Goldberg at 
length, “see any reason why the thing can’t 
be done tonight—if—if you can get the people 
to do it. But I mean you. Not me.” 

Isaacson looked up, his face vaguely demonic, 
looking almost as if it were an escutcheon on 
the grimy glare of the wall behind him. ‘My, 
but you sound tired tonight. Is that any way for 
a leader of the Jewish youth of this city to 
sound?” 


“Cut that out,” said Goldberg. “I’m not in 
the mood.” 


Isaacson waved the pipe: “Sure, sure; what- 
ever you say. But listen,” he continued, leaning 
forward, “listen to me. It’s understood that 
Pll take charge of this thing: recruiting and 
execution. You won’t have to bother with 
it at all. Agreed?” 

“J’ll take my share of stickers like everybody 
else,” said Goldberg. “I just don’t want to do 
the recruiting. I don’t want to have to be the 
one to go around asking people if they—if they 
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—are willing to do—this thing. Do you ge 
my point?” 

“Maybe you won’t believe when I say 9” 
returned Isaacson, “but I think I understanj 
the way you feel.” 

“All right,” said Goldberg wearily. He bent 
over his brief-case and began to take out what. 
ever there was in it. When it was empty ky 
repacked the packets of stickers, snapped the 
catch of the brief-case shut and passed it ove 
to Isaacson who was engrossed in picking at the 
bowl of his pipe. ‘“Here’s the works.” 

Isaacson looked up. ‘Good deal,” he said, 
He took the brief-case and set it on his lap, 
With a sudden agility, quite unguessed at, of 
his lanky and ungainly body, he tucked his pipe 
away and coughed loudly. “What’s the time 
now?” 

“Twenty to nine,” said Goldberg. 

“Not bad. If we get a good, hopped-up crew, 
why, we can polish it off in no time. We’re doing 
the herring belt, I take it.” 

“Most of the stickers will go in the Jewish 
section, of course. But we do want some city- 
wide publicity. We'll take some down-town, 
also.” 

“Now you're talking,” laughed Isaacson. 
“Give them a little to think about, those dear 
other-cheek goyisheh consciences!” 

“Right up your alley, eh?” 

“Exactly!” Isaacson rose. “Got anything mor 
to do around this rat-trap?” 

“No”. 

“Then let’s be on our way.” 

Goldberg locked his desk. They walked actos 
the empty meeting-hall, the floor murmuring 
beneath their tread. The arc-lamp’s bluish mis 
dimly lit up one of the mottos in huge lettes 
so that one could make out: 


ZIONISM IS THE SABBATH 
OF MY LIFE. 


“Come on,” said Isaacson, “I’ve got the 
buggy.” 

It was parked a little way down the street. 
They climbed into the old Chevvy. Goldberg’ 
windshield was spider-legged with cracks 
“There,” he said, nodding at the window, “you 


see, that’s just about how I get to feeling some 


times.” 

Isaacson bent over the ignition and started 
the car. ‘Hold together, Chief, good men att 
hard to get.” He grinned, his long face husked 
with ironic merriment. ‘Neurotics run a dimt 
a dozen.” 

They pointed down the street, the headlight 
sweeping past indolent strollers or lovers—to 
deep in clinches to care. 
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HEN I was in Jerusalem in 1955, I met at 
¥¥., social gathering a charming gentleman 
who appeared scholarly and lucid, except for 
his insistence that the Eskimos and the Aleuts 
of Alaska are descendants of the ten lost tribes 
of Israel. He was looking for an opportunity, 
he said, to explain his theory to me so that I 
would interest American-Jewish scholars in an 
expedition to Alaska. He told me he had faith 
in the “unlimited material resources and the 
unparalleled generosity of American Jews, who 
would be delighted, undoubtedly, to assist in this 
worth-while project.” 


Fortunately, we could not arrange for a 
mutually convenient time to discuss his theory. 
But I feel certain, though, that had we met again 
he would have referred to some Alaskan Es- 
kimos who claim Jewish blood in their veins. 
These, of course, are the offspring of later Jew- 
ish-Eskimo unions. 


However, as early as 1787-88, even before 
the Russian American Company took over 
formally for the Czar the administration of 
Alaska, the Portuguese Marrano, Senhor Cavalho, 
asecret partner of the governor of Macao (at 
the estuary of the Canton River), had fitted out 
in conjunction with English, Chinese and Rus- 
sian merchants two vessels, Felice Adventurer 
and Iphigenia Nubiana, to explore trading possi- 
bilities in the Northwest and in Alaska. 


There were unquestionably Jewish traces in 
Alaska during the Russian occupation of the 
territory. Thus, there is some evidence that 
the designer or the builder of Baranof Castle— 
erected in 1836-37, the only castle in North 
America—was Jewish or of Jewish origin, Piyotr. 
Davidovitch Slonimsky. Thus, also, there seems 


- to be little doubt that the resident-director 


of the Russian American Company, the actual 

tuler of Alaska between 1850 and 1853, was a 

sig Jew, Nikolay Yakovlevitch Rosen- 
rg. 

The Daniel Boone of the Yukon was Moses 
Mercier, a French-Canadian, who was appointed 
official American trader in 1869 when the United 
States gained formal and final control of that 
area, When later the Alaska Commercial Com- 


| Pany, run mostly by San Francisco Jews, took 
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Jews Who Helped Make Alaska 


by Israel T. Namaani 


over, Moses Mercier was reappointed by them 
as chief trader. Belle Isle, opposite Eagle City 
on the Yukon, was given its name by Mercier. 


The very first newspapers in Fairbanks, Sitka, 
Juneau, etc., published advertisements of estab- 
lishments carrying “Jewish” names: ‘“Abe’s,” 
Solly’s,” “Izzy’s,” etc. 


Those mentioned above may not have been 
Jewish at all or, if Jews, may have been secret 
or converted Jews; but there is no doubt that 
the traders and merchants who were instru- 
mental in organizing the Alaska Commercial 
Company, immediately after the American ac- 
quisition of the territory in 1867, were Jews. 
They headed the firm during its early years, 
making it one of the most important factors in 
the development of Alaska. They were syna- 
gogue-afhliated, community-minded Jews who 
gave of their time, energy and money to many 
Jewish causes. 


[7 was the Russian American Company which 

received from St. Petersburg exclusive con- 
trol of Alaska in 1799. The first resident-direc- 
tor of the company, Alexander Andreevitch 
Baranof, was a coarse and shrewd individual, who 
regarded his post as a privilege to be exploited 
for his personal profit. He ruled the area with 
an iron hand, asserting that ‘God is in Heaven 
and St. Petersburg is a long way off.” The res- 
ident-directors following Baranof, including 
Nikolay Yakovlevitch Rosenberg, were no bet- 
ter than their predecessor. The company’s affairs 
were in a mess, and by 1863 it had failed to 
renew its charter. 


A contributing factor to the miseries of the 
Russians was the keen competition of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, an English concern, which 
received in 1825 trading privileges for ten years 
north of 54° 40’, in what is known today as 
the “Panhandle.” The United States had ob- 
tained similar rights a year earlier, but these were 
not renewed by Russia in 1834, whereas Eng- 
land, through the Hudson Bay Company, con- 
tinued to enjoy her special status. Competition 
between the Russian and the English concerns 
was rough. Every subterfuge and trick of the 
frontier was used to undermine the rival and 
to secure native business. 

When the lease of the Hudson Bay Company 
was to expire, Louis Goldstone of Victoria, B. C., 
knowing that the Russians were not anxious 
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to renew the trading privileges of the English 
organized in 1867 with the help of other Jewish 
merchants in San Francisco, the California Fy 
Company. Goldstone and his associates had 
an even more grandiose idea than mere succes. 
sion to the rights of the Hudson Bay Company, 
Their plan was to secure a lease from $¢, 
Petersburg to take over all of Alaska, including 
the rights of the Russian American Company, 
To this end the California Fur Company en. 
gaged Cornelius Cole, a former Representative 
from California and soon to become a United 
States Senator from the same state. Cole went 
to Washington to see Baron Edward de Stoeck, 
the Russian Minister to the United States, and 
secured from him a promise for the lease then 
held by the Hudson Bay Company. Cole als 
wrote to Cassius M. Clay, United States Min. 
ister to the Court of St. Petersburg, and the 
American diplomat exerted all his efforts on be- 
half of the California company. It was later 
claimed by Senator Cole that Stoeckl used the 
California Fur Company as an argument with 
Secretary of State Seward in their negotiations 
regarding the purchase of Alaska. Also, Gold- 
stone sued the United States Government for 
$183,700 to compensate him for the reports 
he gave Baron Stoeckl and which, according 
to Goldstone, the Russian Minister used to in- 
fluence Seward to purchase Alaska. (He did 
not collect.) 


Among the Goldstone associates in the Cali- 
fornia Fur Company were Lewis Gerstle, Louis 
Sloss, and Simon Greenwald. Gerstle had dreams 
of a great commercial empire. He was thinking 
of Alaska trade ever since he arrived from 
Louisville in the “Gold Rush” days to work in 





the mines of Hangtown, California, in 1850. 
Disappointed in his search for gold in California, | 
he joined the “Pony Express,” but still had his | 
thoughts set on Alaska, the real “land of Ophir.” 
Later, in San Francisco, he got together with his 
friend and future brother-in-law from Maxwell, 
Kentucky, Louis Sloss, in a brokerage firm. It 
was then that his plans began to take shape. 


HEN Goldstone appeared in San Francisco 

with his Alaskan scheme, Gerstle and Sloss 
as stated above, joined him in the California Fut 
Company. Realizing, however, that the Rus 
sians, especially Prince Dimitri Maksutof, gov- 
ernor of the imperial colonies in America, would 
be reluctant to deal with a company controlled 
mainly by Jews, he turned to Hayward M 
Hutchinson of Hutchinson, Kohl and Company 
and worked out an agreement with him. Hutch: 
inson arrived in Alaska on October 18, 1867, 00 
the same steamer that carried the Americal 
and the Russian commissioners who were coming 
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from New York, by way of Panama and San 
Francisco, to arrange the preliminary transfer 
of the territory from Russia to the United 


States. 


When the steamer arrived in Sitka, Hutch- 
inson hurried to see Prince Maksutof and, be- 
fore the ceremonies of the transfer were com- 
pleted that day, he purchased from the gov- 
ernor for only $155,000 all the assets of the 
Russian American Company, including the 
trading-posts, the boats, vehicles, brass cannon 
and warehouses, containing such items as sheep- 
skin coats, tea, barrels of rum and dry goods. 
When a mere fraction of these supplies was later 
shipped to California, it sold for over $250,000! 


It was upon Hutchinson’s return to San 
Francisco that he and Gerstle organized the 
Alaska Commercial Company, including five 
Jews out of the nine directors, but leaving Gold- 
stone out of the new firm. In 1870 the company 
secured for a term of twenty years the trading 
privileges of the Seal (Pribilof) Islands. How- 
ever, the concern exercised virtual monopoly 
over all Alaska trade. Although the company, 
during its period of operation, built schools and 
churches, constructed paved roads and organized 
mail and passenger steamship lines between San 
Francisco, Seattle and the Alaskan settlements, 
it also exploited the country to such an extent 
that Rudyard Kipling once exclaimed: “There 
isno law of God or man runs north of Fifty- 


Three.” 


It was against this exploitation, especially seal- 
ing on the high seas, that Lewis Gerstle fought 
within the company of which he was vice- 
president and later president (from 1885 to his 
death in 1902). But he could not always curb 
the avarice and unscrupulous methods of his 
managers and employees. His plans for con- 
servation and reconstruction were constantly 
sabotaged by shareholders who had powerful 


friends in Washington. 


There were other large Jewish business in- 
terests in Alaska, such as the Guggenheim min- 
ing developments, but these are of more recent 
times—the 20th century—and are another story. 


Like the California “Gold Rush” of 1848-49, 
the Alaska “Yellow Fever” of the 1890’s at- 
tracted a number of Jews. Several became pub- 
lic officials, mayors, judges, etc. In 1939, Ernest 
Gruening was appointed Governor of Alaska 
by President Roosevelt and served in that ca- 
pacity for fourteen years. During Gruening’s 
term of office and in the years following, he was 
an indefatigable fighter for Alaska statehood. 
His efforts played no small part in making the 
territory’s dream come true. 
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“New York Council Pioneer Women Extends 
Warmest Shona Tova Greetings to our Chaverot 
in New York and throughout the country, to 
our National Executive Board and to the 
Moetzet Hapoalot. May the New Year bring 


assurance of Peace and Security for Israel.” 


EstHER Pevsner, President 


* 


CLUBS OF 


NEW YORK COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 


® 
ALIYAH (L. L) HATIKVAH 
ALIZA HERUTH-ACHDUTH 
ANUTA-AMI ISRAELA (L. L) 
ASHERA (L. I.) K. V. HEDERA 
AVIVA MEDINAH-NATANYA 
BELLEROSE (L.I.) | MEIRA 
BUS. & PROF. aetie) 
MIDTOWN 
COOPERATIVE 
MT. VERNON 

CROMPOND ORAH ISRAEL 
DOWNTOWN PINE LAKE PARK 
EAST TREMONT CHANA SZENES 
CHET A. FRIEDLAND] TEL AMAL 
GALILA TEL AVIV 
GEULAH TZIONA 
GOELETH (Rego Park, L. I.) 
GOLDA UPPER BRONX 
HADAR WASHINGTON HTS. 

(Far Rockaway) WEST NEW YORK 
HANNA (L. I.) (N. J.) 
HASSIAH YECHI AM 
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JEWIsH FRONTiER 


Why Nota New “Pins and Needles” 


by Mark Starr 


IN THE years 1937-1941, the musical revue 

Pins and Needles, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, en- 
joyed a record run of 1108 performances on 
Broadway and was enthusiastically received in 
every important city in the United States and 
Canada, from Vancouver, B.C., to Miami, Flori- 
da, and from Boston to Los Angeles. An attempt 
to understand, by the help of hindsight, the 
social significance of this acceptance and the 
social climate in which the revue grew a quarter- 
century ago seems in order. It may yield some 
valuable comparisons of Labor cultural activi- 
ties in the 30’s as compared with the 50’s of 
our century. 


For the actual members of the cast, all one- 
time workers in the garment industry, the 
show still remains an exciting, memorable and 
cherished experience. A recent 20th year anni- 
versary reunion revealed that some of the 
actors have remained in show business; some 
have returned to making women’s clothes instead 
of theatrical history; others are carrying on 
considerable activity in addition to their family 
responsibilities. But even those survivors active 
in show business doubt whether a current Pins 
and Needles could be recreated. Its moment of 
reality has passed. 


The revue’s lively ditties and wisecracks are 
still revived and remembered. The homely pa- 
thos of “Sunday in the Park” is not forgotten. 
Request for the sheet music and the skits are 
still made by dramatic groups at home and 
abroad. Yet these are only echoes of the na- 
tion-wide attention once given to this Wunder- 
kind of Broadway. 


This Variety trade notice succinctly aids our 
failing memories: 


“In Pins and Needles the players of the ILGWU have 
a production which, if kept in its present quarters or 
in not too ambitious a theatre, might easily turn 
into another of the season’s unexpected clicks. .. . 
Professional Broadway will have a hard time laugh- 
ing off this amateur revue with a cast recruited en- 
tirely from the garment trades. It is one of the most 
vigorous and effervescent entertainments to be seen 
in the metropolis at the present time. 

“From the moment the curtain goes up it is evident 
that this is off the beaten path of revue. The spirit 


Mark Starr is the Educational Director of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


with which it starts prevails right through its score 
of songs, dances and sketches, which have been cap- 
ably directed by Charles Friedman. 


“There is plenty of joshing, not only of the capi- 
talist system but of the labor movement itself, which 
is a departure from the usual propaganda to be ex- 
pected in performances of this kind. The propaganda 
is ladled out in a much more acceptable manner than 
usual and does not interfere with the entertainment, 
“As for the cast, it behaves with veteran thespian 
composure. 


“Satirical sketches include one by Arthur Arent, 
which has Mussolini presenting awards in the all-Italy 
maternal sweepstakes, another by Marc Blitzstein 
on the red tape of the Federal Theatre, and a third 
by Emmanuel Eisenberg, p.a. for the Group, on 
Brecht’s suggested methods for teaching in a labor 
theatre. 


“Harold J. Rome, a borscht circuit alumnus, con- 
tributes most of the music and lyrics, which in- 
clude ‘Sing Us a Song With Social Significance,’ 








‘One Big Union for Two,’ ‘Doin’ the Reactionary,’ | 


and ‘I Used to Be on the Daisy Chain.’ Latter is 
excellent satire on the college girls who wind up 
working in department stores.” 


Even this trade notice which hinted at some 
unusual qualities did not foresee how Pins and 
Needles would put the nation-wide theatrical 
public in stitches from coast-to-coast. 


HERE are some obvious reasons for the Pins 


and Needles success. The “‘let’s pretend” in- | 


stinct is present in us all. As incipient “hams” 
we are glad when amateurs make good in such 
happv fashion. Needle-pushers whose only pre- 
vious line in the theatre had been, “Which «way 
to the gallery?” were now center stage in the 
spotlight. As the opening chorus claimed, the 
players were: 


ec 


. not tragedians or comedians 

Or showgirls or kick-in-a-row girls 

We're plain, simple, common, ordinary 
everyday men and women who work 
hard for a living. 

WE’RE FROM THE SHOPS! 


Dressmakers, waistmakers, cutters, 

Hand operators, machine operators, basters, 

Knitgoods workers, sample makers, 
stampers, 

Checkers, examiners, graders, pressers, 
trimmers, binders, pinkers, 
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99 From Locals 10, 22, 32, 60, 89, 117, 155, (acs es "Ss ee eee * 
) ? ALL OF US FROM THE SHOPS! 4 
ALL OF US MEMBERS OF THE INTERNA- vd wv fi ig 3 
TIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT (pS 
WORKERS’ UNION!” ( ; 
sCOre In addition to this individual empathy, there ’ mh i b 
cap- was in the 30’s the liberal sympathy (descending } l 
to snobbish condescension at its worst) for - : ~ ; 
capi. workers’ organizations and their social pro- pic: = OS = = On 
hid tests. The labor unions had not achieved their hes SMS ee H } 
« later numerical and financial strength. (A kind- ¢ Hos ies oo 
me ly sympathy is not included among the emo- } 
than | tions aroused by the behavior of a Dave Beck, TRIPLER’S he 
rent, | inside or outside Labor!) For such well-meaning { Snsiiiy: “iia linia sie lias iaaaiaal 
pian liberals, Pins and Needles was a healthy change ¥$ 
because laughs, not tears, were sought. Instead - ' ; 
- of the old-time yee cement = picket Offering the new, correct and unusual in 
. ine, as seen in Mi adows and other typica ’ : 
= earlier labor plays, in Pins and Needles a vigorous ¢ re ‘ —_— —— — — “a ; 
hird buoyant chorus sings a joyous “Back to Work sensible prices with the personalized service | 
ee We Go” at a victorious meeting ending a strike. ; for which this establishment is noted 3 
abor The smallness of Labor Stage (447 seats) also 
combined a friendly intimacy with acoustics } 
_ suitable for newly-trained voices which would §} FR IRI PIER & [D. 
con- | _ ‘ | 
. | not have reached the distant gallery rows in a | 
| larger theatre. The two pianists, instead of eS ee ee : 
nce, ; ; 2 Established 1886 
ce the conventional orchestra in a pit, increased the ‘ 
3 intimacy and also kept prices within the reach MADISON AVENUE AT 46TH ST. + NEW YORK 17 
. of the hoped-for worker audience. Although papas “oe SS es eS 
later on dramatic critics and columns featured 
certain individual players, there was a complete 
ome absence of the “star system,” which again gave Compliments of .. . 
and a flexibility to the program and performers. 
ical om was a success story for a collective Cinder- 
ella. 
These advantages, however, are not enough 
Pins to explain why Pins and Needles became an out- 
in- standing musical revue and why its cultural 48-41 VAN DAM STREET 
ms” | impact was so great. Certainly, no cultural ef- Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
uch | fort by a labor union had ever received such 
yre- | acclaim! 
. ne and Needles, arriving in 1937, was ~~ Creiten te. 
the a climax of much work done by those intereste 
the in a Labor Theatre and also : indication of eninge 
a switch in the line of approach. In the 20’s and HOWARD JOHNSON’S 
30’s there had been, as Granville Hicks showed v 
in his book, The Great Tradition, a large number 
ary | Of artists, writers and dramatists who were class- 6 saaeaeianihs 





ork | Conscious and who looked upon their art as a 
weapon for the emancipation of the workers. 








Of course, there were tremendous differences a 
among the writers who ranged all the way from 
John Dos Passos to Albert Maltz. Upton Sin- CAKE BAKERS UNION 
ters; | clair still carried on his mingled fiction and prop- a rn 


aganda (e.g., The Flivver King, 1937) and was 
soon to launch his Lanny Budd series, but his 
: style seemed outmoded by the rebel writers 
of the 30’s. 


N. EHRLICH, President HARRY LOBER, Secretary 
































THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 
of the 


FARBAND 
LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 


extends cordial greetings to all Branches, 
Ladies’ Clubs and Women’ Divisions anl 
to our membership on the occasion of the 
New Year 5719. 


* 


May the year 5719 bring a lasting peace 
to the State of Israel and the entire Middle 


East and strengthen the economic security 


of the Medinah. 


* 


Let us dedicate ourselves to making the 
New Year a fruitful one for the growth of 
the Farband, for Jewish education, for the 
enhancement of Jewish cultural values in 
America and for the development of Israel. 


* 
Meyer L. Brown Louis SEGAL 
President General Secretary 
SAMUEL BoNcHEK B. TELLER 


Vice-President Assistant Secretary 


M. FIsHER 
Assistant to Secretary 


Haroitp GRUBART 
Treasurer 


Rrra LusBran 
Sec’y Women’s Division 


Sam BERKE 
Chairman, Fin. Comm. 


SHMUEL LaPIN 
Assistant Sec’y E.S. Dept. 


I. K. GoLpsTEIN 


Associate Treasurer 


JEWISH FRONTIER 


Amon the items of the “alphabet soup” cre. 

ated by the pragmatic Roosevelt to mee 
the depression which began in 1929, was the 
Federal Theatre Project (FTP). This, under 
Hallie Flanagan, developed such innovations a; 
The Living Newspaper and One Third of « 
Nation, and sponsored many plays containing 
sharp social criticisms. (These were later used 
as an excuse for FTP’s destruction by the re. 
actionaries in Congress.) 

The background of all this, of course, was 
the mass unemployment which followed the 
crisis of 1929. Hitherto respected institutions 
were no longer trusted. Instead of being eagerly 
sought by the personnel representatives of the 
great corporations as twenty-five years later, 
graduating students then carried the banner 
“WPA, Here We Come!” 
immortalized the Vassar girl who became a 
Chain-Store Daisy as the anti-climax of her 
hopeful and strenuous studies. 


Of course, plays and songs for a social purpose 
were really nothing new. The Miracle Plays 
were propaganda for religion in the Middle 
Ages. Every movement of protest has found its 
dramatic and artistic expression. Indeed, no live 
and vital theatre can exist without an organic 
connection with social change. For example, 
all the wit of Shaw would have been unappreci- 
ated if it had not been directed against Victorian 
institutions and superstitions. (Think of the 
basic challenge when in My Fair Lady the dust- 
man’s daughter can become a duchess.) What 
could the Federal Theatre playwrights do but 
direct satirical and cynical diatribes against 
the profiteers and the superficial prosperity of 
the previous decade? 

In the early 30’s, the whole world was 
Waiting for Lefty and it looked likely that the 


date of his arrival would not be long postponed. | 
Deep and fundamental social change seemed | 


very probable, and the only question was how 
and when it would come. 

All this drama expressed a bitter hatred against 
Hoover “prosperity.” Pins and Needles directed 
its satire against all the hang-overs of Hoover- 
ism, the G-Men, the professional patriots, and 
the bigotry of the Daughters of the American 


Revolution. Such plays as Waiting for Lefty | 
(1935) expressed bitter criticism also of the | 
“do-nothing” AFL, and proletarian plays wert | 


usually full of gloom and doom. The workers 


were asked to be sorry for themselves and to | 
mourn their martyr victims of capitalist op- | 


pression. Pins and Needles, sponsored by an 
anti-Communist union which had quadrupled 
its membership under the New Deal, expressed, 
on the contrary, the hope aroused by the spread 
of unionism under the then Committee of In- 


Pins and Needles | 
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dustrial Organizations. Its social criticisms were 
spiced with song and laughter. Love and sex, 
yes, but combined with a job and something 
to eat. Demands for social change through 
revolution by an outraged rebellious working- 
class disappeared. Instead of being full of self- 
pity, the labor movement in Pins and Needles 
laughed at itself as it kicked the pants of the 
bourgeoisie. Pins and Needles reflected the work- 
ers’ growing confidence that they could get 
what they wanted, here and now, by their own 
organized power. 


Own January 11, 1936, Labor Stage Studios 

had been formerly opened. Labor Stage, 
at 39th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, previously the Princess Theatre, was leased 
to provide a home for the choral, music, dra- 
matics and dance groups of the Cultural Di- 
vision, Educational Department, ILGWU. The 
cultural groups of the ILGWU held their first 
“festival” on June 9, 1937, in the New York 
Hippodrome, when the historical ILGWU movie 
Marching On was also shown for the first time. 


Even before the setting up of a separate 
Cultural Division, the Educational Department 
of the ILGWU had used simple skits for preach- 
ing the message of unionism. These were really 
animated dialogues such as “In Union There Is 
Strength” and “All For One” and ‘“Who’s Get- 
ting Excited?”, all union situation dramas lo- 
cated in the garment industry. These simple 
one-act plays were not without the cloakmakers’ 
shrewd humor, but had little appeal for a non- 
worker audience. (In St. Louis, Mo., South 
River, N. J., and other ILGWU centers, pageants 
and plays had been part of union activity. A 
diversified group of one-act presentations and 
labor songs were given at the New School in 
New York for two days of a “Drama Festival,” 
April 20-21, 1935.) 

These extensive cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities of the ILGWU grew out of the newly 
recruited membership of the ILGWU and the 
desire of its president, David Dubinsky, to emu- 
late the cultural variety and richness of the 
labor unions he had seen in Europe. The young 
members could be thus attracted to the union 
and happily oriented to the progressive traditions 
of the union and its way of life. 

Labor Stage experimented not too successfully 
with Wexley’s Steel and O’Neil’s The Long Voy- 
age Home. Then the lively songs which Harold 
Rome had vainly tried to sell to Broadway pro- 
ducers came to Louis Schaffer’s attention. Schaf- 
fer, executive director of Labor Stage—restless, 
tireless, dynamic—had been looking for some- 
thing different from the class-conscious, cause- 
ridden tragedies that normally passed for labor 
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CORDIAL 
NEW YEAR 
GREETINGS 


e 
We wish our many friends and patrons 
and Jewish people everywhere 
Good Health and Happiness 


THE BEST FOODS, Ine. 


Makers of 
PRESTO CAKE FLOUR, H-O OATS, H-O CREAM FARINA 
and 
NUCOA MARGARINE 
and 


HELLMANN'S REAL MAYONNAISE 


Certified Kosher by 
Rabbi J. M. Charlop ° Rabbi S. Reichman 
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Sincere Holiday Wishes 


FEDERAL BOILER COMPANY 
~ 


MIDLAND PARK, N. J. 




















Best Wishes To All 
EVANS 
AMITYVILLE DAIRY, Inc. 
wy 


47 WELLINGTON PLACE AMITYVILLE, L. 1. 




















Save at: 


SOUTHERN FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


* 
Each Account Insured to $10,000 


* 


Hyman S. Jacobs 


Director President 


GROUND FLOOR, HURT BLDG. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Established 1936 


John L. Conner 











Greetings from... 


EUGENE DIETZGEN, Inc. 














Chaver Bretischneider 
49 East Seventh Street New York City 
Extends His Most Sincere Greetings to All 
Chaverim and Chaveroth of the FARBAND 
Labor Zionist Order, the Officers and 
Members of the General Executive, the Offi- 
cers and Members of the City Committee 

and Wishes Them All 

A Happy New Year!? 
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plays, and felt that here he had found it. 

With the efforts of other writers and artists, 
the Rome lyrics formed the basis of much ini- 
tial training and semi-public tryouts until the 
Broadway critics were invited on November 
27, 1937. The blasé critics who came to sneer, 
sat up and took notice and wrote enthusiastic 
reviews. Very soon, radio commentators urged 
their listeners not to miss the show. Nation- 
wide syndicated columnists returned to comment 
again and again upon the liveliness of the en- 
tertainment. Praise ranged from the New Mas- 
ses and the Daily Worker to the N.Y. Herald 
Tribune. Eleven big thick scrapbooks of news- 
clippings, programs and pictures contain the 
evidence for the future historian. 

Not to have seen Pins and Needles was in 
New York soon to make oneself an exceptional 
person. Herbert Morrison, M.P., laughed at 
the skit, ‘Neville Chamberlain and His Un- 
brella.” Charney Vladeck invited his fellow 
members of the New York City Council to 
come with him to the show. All America sang 
and whistled “Sunday in the Park” and “‘Sing Me 
A Song With Social Significance.” Life gave 


the revue a two-page layout. Joan Crawford | 


and other members of Hollywood royalty came 
to see the show and complimented the cast on 
their work. 

Prompted by Mrs. Roosevelt, President Roose- 
velt requested a showing of Pins and Needles 
in the White House itself. What musical revue 
had received such a signal honor? What cast had 
ever welcomed an Albert Einstein back-stage 
to get his compliments on their performance? 

Labor Stage soon ran shows in the after- 
noon and evening, and twice on Sunday, to 
meet the pressure of a growing demand, At 
one time, one company put on eight shows 3 


week and at another time, seven. This was 2 | 


far cry from the week-end shows at first planned 
for garment workers by garment workers other- 


wise engaged in their usual vocations. Soon, | 


too, road companies were requested. The first 
big road company started out in April, 1938, 
and finished its tour on January 28, 1939, having 
given 319 performances in 34 cities, with a gross 


income of approximately $333,000. (N. Y.) 


Times, Feb. 1, 1939.) 


TRADE union members and their relatives, and 

even stodgy liberals and supporters of prog- 
ressive causes, quickly appreciated the convey- 
ance of the labor message in slapstick, satire, 
song and dance. The wind-bag nonsense of 
Martin Dies and the professional patriots 0 
that day were pinpricked with witty ridicule. 
The hucksters’ phony claims were exposed with 
effective mockery. The petty bigots and tyrants, 
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such as Mayor “‘I’m-the-Law” Hague of Jersey 
City, were needled in public places to reduce 
them to size. The poem of Hilda W. Smith 
expressed what most people felt: 


“Out of the shops where your machines are 
whirring, 

Out of your bitter, undefeated youth, 

From years of basting, stitching, tucking, 
shirring, 

Speak, garment workers. Dramatize the truth! 


“Speak for those others, those whose voices 
mumble; 

Too tired to hope, too dauntless to despair; 

As amateur in half-learned parts they stumble, 

Rehearse those others. Make them, too, aware. 


“Let daily bread be salted with your laughter— 
Reality made pungent with a jest— 

Let music, in fresh rhythm, follow after; 

The sober facts sung gaily with a zest. 


“The doors stand wide. The audience is seated. 
Stretch your dramatic fabric, pricked with pins. 
Let Labor speak its lines; truth undeleted. 

Ring up the curtain! Now the play begins.” 


Naturally there were cries of outrage. In 
December, 1938, the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution denounced the songs of Pins and Needles 
as subversive. Despite the attendance at the 
revue by outstanding Cabinet members, its 
presentation at the White House, and its support 
by fashionable Washington (including Mrs. E. 
W. McLean, wearing the famous Hope Diamond, 
who later invited the cast to visit her at home), 
Mrs. Frank H. Towner, chairman of the DAR 
National Defense Committee, described the re- 
vue as “so profane, so Communistic and so broad 
in its implications” as to make it unfit “for any 
child to see and to make an adult ashamed to 
be in its audience.” She wanted DAR members 
warned and “thus prevent their innocent attend- 
ance at the subversive exhibition.” 


A most effective reply was made to the DAR 
in “The Red Mikado,” with its first appearance 
on the program on June 26, 1939. In_ this 
clever parody, the high-breasted, if not high- 
browed, patriotic ladies became “The Three 
Little Maids,” who were “filled to the brim 
with bigotry,” and finally lost their heads. John 
Mason Brown claimed that ‘The Red Mikado” 
was “a Golden Treasury of timely imperti- 
nences.” He wrote: “No wonder Gilbert and 
Sullivan are shown as having left their graves 
to interrupt it. They cannot be blamed for 
not wanting to miss it.” 

As the war clouds lowered and finally war 


broke out, ‘“‘The Three Little Angels of Peace” 
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5719 - Rosh Hashanah - 1958-1959 
L’SHANAH TOVAH TIKOSEVU 
TO OUR MANY FRIENDS... 


. -. And to Jewish people everywhere we send 
our most cordial ROSH HASHANAH GREET- 
INGS. We join in the hopes and prayers that 
mankind the world over will enjoy the blessings 
of peace and happiness in this and many 


NEW YEARS TO COME 


Milk @ Cream @ Sour Cream @ Butter @ Buttermilk 
Eggs @ Cottage Cheese @ Chocolate Drink 
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IN MEMORY OF MY 
BELOVED HUSBAND AND BELOVED FATHER 


Mrs. Laskey and Children 
Detroit, Mich. 
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were made into four by the inclusion of Stalin 
and finally abandoned. They appear last, sig. 
nificantly enough, in the program dated Sep- 
tember 18, 1939. The Communists joined the 
DAR when Stalin, as Jack Horner sitting in his 
corner “eating a Nazi pie,” pulled out a Polish 
plum. This, according to the Communists, was 
a “distortion of the role of Joseph Stalin in 
the international scene.” Most of the other 
twenty-one items were constantly altered and 
brought up to date with topical allusions. ‘Mene 
Mene Tekel,”’presented first on July 24, 1939, 
provided a timely protest against ‘‘dictators and 
dictators’ ways” and foretold their grinding 
into dust while “the children of the Lord 
remain.” 


HE WORLD situation had indeed changed and 
Hitler, Mussolini, the Mikado and Stalin were 
much too serious a menace to be a target for 
jokes. Pearl Harbor in December, 1941, cli- 
maxed all the apprehensions of danger and the 
United States itself entered the war. All the 


attempts to follow up Pins and Needles demons- | 


trated that the climate of the 40’s was hostile 
to satire of the status quo. Indeed, conformity, 
unquestioning acceptance of institutions, red- 
baiting, derogation of eggheads, the blundering 
and dangerous “red baiting” of the McCarthy 
ice-age soon grew like mushrooms in the later 
war years and in the post-war age of suspicion 
and fear. 

After the dizzying success of Pins and Needles, 
it was impossible to return to the simple one- 
act plays of local union dramatic groups and 
choruses, run primarily for their participants. 
The lease of Labor Stage was allowed to run out 
when the ILGWU took over the Ford Building 
at 1710 Broadway in 1943. (The theatre had 
been, in the years 1942-43, the center for Satur- 
day night receptions and shows for the men of 
the armed forces in the Labor Canteen run by 
the ILGWU Women’s Brigade.) 

When the urgencies of World War II ended, 
there was no revival of cultural work and of 
a made-over Pins and Needles. The choral 


groups remained small and run by local unions. | 


However, there are currently seven good local 
union choral groups, and in New York City 
seven annual “Spring Festival” and handicraft 
exhibits have shown the capacity of ILGWU 
members to sculpt, paint, dance and sing. Only 


the younger and more active membership of the | 
Northeast Department has perpetuated the tra- | 


ditional use of a lively musical revue, and only 
as an annual show for the profit of community 
causes. Most delegates to the AFL Convention 


in 1950 remember the more important choral- : 


recital “My Name Is Mary Brown” presented 
by the Northeast Department. 
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The failure of every attempt to imitate the 
successful Pins and Needles musical revue showed 
that changes had taken place. The CIO had 
settled down and finally expelled its Communist 
and near-Communist crusaders at both high and 
low levels). When the next great cultural con- 
tribution of the ILGWU was made in 1950 
through the film, “With These Hands,” (with 
Sam Levine, Arlene Francis and Joseph Wise- 
man playing leading roles in an original script 
by Morton Wishengrad), the Government it- 
self translated it into all the chief languages 
and made it available all over the world through 
its U.S. Information Agency. 

Also as evidence of the changed social climate, 
we can note that writers such as Orwell in The 
Animal Farm and in his 1984, no longer de- 
nounced exploitation by capitalism, but the 
dangers to man’s soul of red or black totali- 
tarianism. (The play, There Shall Be No Night, 
by Robert Sherwood had much earlier—in 
1940—divided the Communists’ sympathizers 
from those who really believed in freedom, 
because it unveiled the horror of Soviet imperial- 
ism in its attack upon Finland. A later parallel 
is Hungary—late in 1956.) 


In the post-war boom, the men in the gray 
flannel suits took over and the hucksters of 
Madison Avenue became respectable and rich 
with the aid of television. This endowed them 
with tremendous financial resources and in- 
creased immeasurably the difficulty for any 
expressions of social rebellion and protest. The 
sponsor’s conscience, sensitive not to offend 
any potential consumer, has often nothing but 
suspicion for. the conscience and integrity of 
the artist. Culture becomes measured by the 
lowest common denominator. The mass media 
are used in the main to distract and entertain 
and, least of all, to prick and needle the accepted 
conventions. 

The younger people, instead of being un- 
wanted, have been eagerly sought by industry. 
Full employment, at least until January, 1958, 
made a seller’s market for skilled labor power. 
Poverty has not disappeared but its ravages have 
been reduced. The “one-third of a nation” has 
been cut down to a lower fraction by the ad- 
vance of social security. The 1950’s, as contrast- 
ed with the 1930’s, is an era of conformity. 
Corporations train the loyal organization man. 
Labor unions are strong and sufficiently well- 
off to suffer from the peculations and abuses 
of some exceptional leaders. Unions have be- 
come big and powerful with large treasuries, 
although only 35 per cent of the wage and salary 
earners are organized. Only in such places as 
Winchester, Va., and Kohler, Wis., do the old- 
fashioned labor-capital conflicts persist. 
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Mass media invade the humblest worker’s 
home. Hollywood itself, suffering from the 
competition of television, gave the independent 
producers a chance. Such films as The Garment 
Jungle and The Pajama Game, for example, ex- 
pressed some of the fun and satire previously 
to be found in the musical revue Pins and 
Needles. The Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations outgrew its one-time crusading dedica- 
tion and trained shop stewards rather than 
heaven-stormers. Of course, the hucksters and 
their “cream of mush” are still just as obnoxious, 
but they can now swamp criticism more easily. 
The more powerful chains of stations can afford 
to give some time for educational purposes to 
retain their license. 


BY 1957 a literary revolution had taken place. 

The “angry young men” in Britain had no 
cause to serve, but were still dissatisfied with the 
achievements of the Welfare State. The twists in 
the Communist Party line had disillusioned, one 
after another, the one-time red-star-struck in- 
telligentsia in every country. Some of the ar- 
tists and writers switched from one extreme 
to the other in their anti-Communism. All the 
illusions about Soviet Russia created from 1917 
onward were painfully discarded, one by one, 
as the Stalinist dictatorship suppressed, with 
greater zeal and efficiency than ever the Czarist 
tyranny had done, the artists who would not 
wear the totalitarian uniform. Sometimes, in 
the totalitarian countries, red conformity was 
lessened for a while to let “many flowers bloom” 
but restrictions soon were renewed. The “new 
class” described by Djilas was more immediately 
interested in power than in plays. It is safer 
to revive the old operas and develop the ballet 
than to present controversial plays. The prob- 
lems of the individual and not those of society 
and social change prevail on stage and screen 
and television. 


Such dramatic activity as is now undertaken 
by our union education groups has a sober hue. 
Role-playing is now a technique used in classes 
to dramatize the settling of grievances and is 
used for the training of shop stewards and union 
officers. Such writers of deep labor-union sym- 
pathy and background as Morton Wishengrad 
deal with the problem of a child with a sixth 
finger (The Rope Dancers). Even the off- 
Broadway shows have little relation to problems 
of social significance. Nevertheless, the unions 
and the AFL-CIO itself have their own song- 
books, which are used mostly at the increasing 
number of institutes. Thanks to Joe Glaser and 
others, Labor has not forgotten its old songs 
and has acquired new ones, although it is only 
the old-timers who know the words of the songs 


JEWIsH Front 


the Wobblies used to sing in jail and on picket. 
line. The plays and songs now current are , 
far cry from the free-wheeling criticism of 
many “sacred cows” which found expression 
in the satire and songs of Pins and Needles. 


Most certainly, no duplication of the struggle, 
for a labor theatre or a revival of a current Pin; 
and Needles in 1958 can be expected. Maybe 
other art forms will be developed. The hollow 
men blown up by Madison Avenue indeed still 
cry aloud for pricking. Such creatures 4 
Faubus of Arkansas need merciless exposure, 
The hypocrisies of racism, of the professional 
patriots, the intellectual racketeers, the empty 
platitudes in high places—all cry aloud for 
corrosive satire. 

And fortunately there are signs of rebellion 
against conformity. People are fighting back 
against the stereotypes of mass entertainment, 
The hidden persuaders are being put under the 
searchlight. The urgencies of world understand- 
ing are challenging the sophistries of nationalism, 
Perhaps in its own way an energizing wind 
to clear the air is in the making and social 
changes will come in the ’50’s as they did after 
the depression of thirty years ago. The auto 
companies seem determined in the current re- 
cession to compel Walter Reuther to return 
to the idealism of Debs and the struggle of 
Reuther’s Socialist father. The attacks upon 
trade unions, and the ethical standards adopted 
and courageously applied by the AFL-CIO, are 
driving union members to new values. Selling 
the union label by industrial exhibits and pro- 
motion campaigns is no substitute for a labor 
culture. The unions have the resources to ex- 
pand greatly their choral, dramatic, recreational 
and study groups if they wisely see their great 
value to recruit new members, retain their old, 
and secure community acceptance. 

Organized labor will never attract the younger 
age groups unless an inspiring, colorful and dra- 
matic appeal is made. In the United States, 
we do not expect any kind of sharply defined 
labor culture or a proletcult because of the 
flexibility of class lines in our dynamic society. 
However, at any given moment, there are epi- 


sodes of courage and daring which can be cap- | 


tured if Labor is culturally alert. 

A labor movement which does not, and can- 
not, express itself in satire, plays, musical revues, 
poems, films and fiction in vivid, emotional, 
human terms (in addition to the statistical, 
economic and political articles and treatises) will 
never capture the imagination, interest and 
goodwill of the majority of our fellow citizens, 
and particularly of the oncoming youthful gen- 
eration. Most assuredly, men do not live by 
bread and money alone! 
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Progress in Habonim 


Habonim have just concluded 
a successful season of summer ac- 
tivities in the course of which they 
have conducted seven camps—five 
in the United States and two in 
Canada—with an enrollment of 
739 children. In addition, they 
conducted two seminars: one at the 
Montreal camp for the Eastern sea- 
board and the Middle West, and 
the other in San Francisco for the 
Pacific Coast. Approximately one 
hundred leading members of Ha- 
bonim from all parts of the coun- 
try participated. In all, the seven 
camps of Habonim had a total 
camp population of nearly one 
thousand, including 140 persons 
on the staff. 


During the past year, three new 
Habonim groups were organized: 
in Buffalo, Lakewood, and San 
Francisco. 

Thirty-eight candidates have 
been accepted for the 8th Work- 
shop which will leave for Israel on 
September 17th. In addition to the 
participants in the Workshop, six 
Habonim members will study in 
the Institute of Youth Leaders in 
Jerusalem for a period of one year. 
Twenty-six members of Habonim 
and thirty-two members of the 
Labor Zionist Organization will 
have gone on Aliya to Israel this 
year. Of the latter group, three 
are graduates of Habonim, and 
eight the parents of Habonim 
members. 


Lily Beyrack-Cohen 
in the United States 


Lily Beyrack-Cohen, director of 
the department for the English- 
speaking countries of Ichud and 
editor of the English publications 
of the World Union of Labor Zi- 
onist Organizations with head- 
quarters in Tel Aviv, is now visit- 
ing America. She will visit the 
most important communities in 
the country, meeting with Labor 
Zionist branches and addressing 
public meetings on the political, 
economic and social conditions in 
Israel. A native of England, she 


has been living in Israel for a 


number of years. 


Julius Braunthal to Lecture 


Dr. Julius Braunthal, former 
Secretary-General of the Socialist 
International and an outstanding 
leader in the democratic socialist 
movement, will arrive in the 
United States for a two-months 
stay on November 7th. As a warm 
friend of Labor Israel, he has 
agreed to deliver a number of lec- 
tures on the labor movement in 
Israel and its progressive and de- 
mocratizing impact on the Middle 
and Far East. Dr. Braunthal paid 
two visits to Asia and studied con- 
ditions there first-hand. In 1943 
he went to India, Burma, Hong 
Kong and Japan; and in 1956 he 
spent five months in India, Nepal, 
Burma, Ceylon, Thailand, Singa- 
pore, Java, Sumatra, Bali and 
Israel. 


He lectures under the auspices, 


of the National Council of Labor 
Colleges in England, at educational 
and other workers’ institutions in 
Germany and Austria, at the Sem- 
inar of the Socialist International 
in La Breviere, and at colleges at 
the Universities of Benares, Delhi, 
Patna, Bombay, Mysore, Rangoon 
and Jakarta. His publications in- 
clude: Yearbook of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Labour Movement 
(London, 1956); L’Antitesi Ide- 
ologica fra Socialismo a Commu- 
nismo (Rome, 1956); The Trage- 
dy of Austria (London, 1948); 
The Paradox of Nationalism (Lon- 
don, 1946); In Search of the Mil- 
lenium (London, 1945); Need 
Germany Survive? (London, 1943) 
and a number of other books and 
pamphlets in English, German and 
Italian. He has published essays 
in Foreign Affairs (New York), 
Contemporary Review (London), 
Indian Quarterly (New Delhi), 
Der Kampf (Vienna), Die Zu- 
kunft (Vienna), Tiden (Stock- 
holm), and a great number of 
articles in dailies and weeklies in 
European and Asian countries. 
Dr. Braunthal will speak at the 
national convention of the Histad- 
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look pretty... 
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look young... 


Invisible Veil 


This priceless formula, 
literally the finest powder 
in the world, smooths 
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Wishing our Friends a Happy and 
Joyous New Year 


HENRY PAPE 


Incorporated 


Main Office & Warehouse: 
73-25 WOODHAVEN BLVD. 
Glendale 27, N. Y. 


Tel. TWining 7-3900 
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Hellmann's "Real" Mayonnaise 

Hellmann's Tartar Sauce 
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“Nutritious” Nucoa Margarine — 
Contains Vitamin "A" 

Fanning's Bread & Butter Pickles 
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Beverages 
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Henry Pape's Prepared Horseradish 
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Hi-V Concentrated Orange Juice 

Betty Crocker's Refrigerated Biscuits 
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TV Time Popcorn 

Tas-T-Nuts 

General Electric Light Bulbs 


Branch Offices: 
315 East 3rd Street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
FAirbanks 4-6644 
111 Flanders Road, Riverhead, N. Y. 
PArk 7-4290 
199 Main Street, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
CHapel 9-0368 
875 Summer Avenue, Newark 4, N. J. 
HUmbolt 2 3214 
512 Tuttle Avenue, Spring Lake, N. J. 
Gibson 9-8120 
76 Elm Street Dover, N. J. 
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To all our Jewish Depositors and 
Friends May the Year 5719 Bring 
Health, Happiness and Prosperity 
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Greetings from... 


JEWISH AMERICAN 
BOOK SHOP 


332 NO. FAIRFAX 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


& 


BERTHA G. BLATT 
Owner 


rut Campaign which will take 
place in New York at the end of 
November. On the 22nd of No- 
vember he will lecture at the sec- 
ond Mesibah of the Labor Zionist 
Organization in Chicago. Other 
lectures will be announced in sub- 
sequent issues of the Jewish Fron- 
tier. 


a 


Publications 


The Committee on Cultural and 
Community Activities of the LZO 
is recommending to members and 
units of the Organization the dis- 
tribution of the seven pamphlets 
recently published by the Herzl 
Institute. This series comprises the 
following titles: 


Cultures in Conflict by 
Raphael Patai, 7 6 pp... 50¢ 


Some Aspects of Modern 
Hebrew Poetry by Hillel 
Bavli, 64 PPecveucsmnneanenee 50¢ 


Israel and Problems of 
Identity by Margaret 
a ee 25¢ 


Science in Israel by William 
L. Laurence, 32 ppe.rccccomm 25¢ 


The Impact of Zionism on 
American Jewry by Ab- 
raham G. Duker, 32 pp......25¢ 


Bund, Galuth, Nationalism, 
Yiddishism by C. Bezalel 
Sherman, 32 ppercccmscronee u25¢ 


Israel: The First Decade and 
the Next by David Ben- 
Gurion and Nahum Gold- 
ce is iccntewtccsienion 25¢ 


The pamphlets are obtainable 
through the national office of the 
LZO. 


The Committee also recommends 
The Generation of Decision by Sol 
Lipson, published by Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, as a book 
that should be read by all in- 
terested in the problems and de- 
velopment of the American Jewish 
community. 
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New Year 


Greeting 
from the 


LABOR ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA 


On behalf of the Central 
Committee, we extend New 
Year greetings to all members 
of the Labor Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, the other 
sections of the Labor Zionist 
Movement, the Government of 
Israel, the Mapai and Histadrut, 
the entire Yishuv, and the 
Jewish people everywhere. 

a 

May this be a happy, pros- 
perous and productive year 
for all. May it find all the 
world walking the paths of 
peace and Israel farther along 
the road to economic and 
political security. 

wee 
for the 
CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 
L. Z. O. of America 
~ 


PINCHAS CRUSO 
President 


RABBI SAMUEL WOHL 


Vice President 


JACOB KATZMAN 


Executive Secretary 











Minneapolis, Minn. 

BRENNER BRANCH 75 
Farband — L. Z. O. 
MOSES PICHEY, Chairman 

ANNA RODICH 
Corresponding & Recording Secretary 
BEN SHAICH, Financial Secretary 














Book Your 
WEDDINGS and BAR MITZVAHS 


at 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. PR 4-8080 
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Science and Magic 


by E. David Goitein 


distance between Rehoboth 

and Ekron is ten miles. The 
distance in thought is a thousand 
years. In the former, Israeli scien- 
tists are engaged in solving the 
mysteries of nuclear physics, in 
the latter men dabble in charms, 
in communications with archan- 
gels. While Nobel prize-winners 
were arriving in Rehoboth for 
the opening of the new buildings 
where the physics of to-morrow 
is being studied, a rabbi of Ekron 
was standing in the dock in the 
Supreme Court in Jerusalem, 
charged with obtaining money 
under false pretences by pretend- 
ing to bring messages from the 
angels Michael, Raphael and Gab- 


riel. 


The papers of our scientists 
working in Rehoboth reach the 
scientific journals of the world, 
and the speeches at the opening 
of the Physics Building, of such 
men as Bohr and Oppenheimer, 
were reported far beyond the bor- 
ders of the country. If the doings 
of the Wonder-worker of Ekron 
received less publicity, the story 
of human credulity unfolded in 
the court at Jerusalem has also 
been repeated in-many other coun- 
tries, 


The judge dubbed the two main 
characters, Mr. Rogue and Mr. 
Simpleton. Let us call them Hillel 
and Joseph; though, of course, 
these are not their true names 
at all. The former, an em- 
ployee of the Ministry of Religions, 
occupied a poor Arab house at 
the edge of Ekron. Apart from 
performing marriages and bury- 
ing the dead, he had won a name 
in the village as a curer of in- 
curable diseases. 


Joseph, like Hillel, is a Yemenite. 
He is part-owner of a number of 
successful cinemas. He is the di- 
rector of a company which runs 
a large business for the sale and 
purchase of real property. The 
fact that he parted with IL 13,000 





E. David Goitein is a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Israel. 


in a short space of time, is some 
evidence that he was not a poor 
man. Here then is an ideal com- 
bination: a wonder-worker with 
no money, a foolish man with 
a pocketful. 


Joseph’s wife was ill. She had 
seen the best doctors and all had 
failed her. Joseph heard of Hillel 
and his cures and did not rest until 
he had tracked him down in his 
Arab house. There, Hillel passed 
a blank piece of paper over a fire 
and writing appeared. On it was 
written: “Joseph is a good man, 
a God-fearing man. I will cure 
his wife. Let him go up to the 
roof and there he will find a medi- 
cine for his sick wife.” Amazed, 
the cinema-proprietor made a dash 
for the roof and sure enough a 
bottle—just like one sold by drug- 
stores—was lying on its side. With 
joy he took this down and hurried 
home to his wife. The cure, how- 
ever, was not immediate. 


At a later meeting between the 
two men, Hillel took an oath on 
the Bible that every word that 
would issue from his mouth would 
be true and he also swore that he 
had direct conversations with the 
Lord in Heaven and with His an- 
gels. “It is a fact,” Joseph later 
explained to the Court, “that if 
a man swears falsely on the Bible, 
within a week—at the latest a 
month—he will die.” Joseph also 
took an oath not to divulge to 
anyone—not even to his wife— 
what was happening in the rab- 
bi’s house. It was then that Hillel 
whispered into the ear of Mr. 
Simpleton that a treasure that had 
been hidden from the days of crea- 
tion was awaiting him. The angels 
had made this clear—but Joseph 
must pay them IL 1,800, just to 
prove that he had faith in them. 
Joseph brought the money as di- 
rected and placed it in the court- 
yard of the wonder-worker. From 
there mysterious hands—perhaps 
those of Michael or Gabriel, it is 
not clear whose—removed it and 
Joseph never saw the money again. 


But the treasure, millions of 
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years old, was delivered to him. 
Unhappily there was a string at- 
tached: the case in which the trea- 
sure was stored was not to be 
opened for two years. If this con- 
dition was broken, the treasure 
would turn into dust and ashes. 
Joseph’s patience did not hold out 
for the full period; particularly 
as his wife suggested that he was 
the dupe of Hillel, and he, too, 
was beginning to have his doubts 
about the wonder-worker. When 
he peeped inside the case, sure 
enough there was nothing but a 
heap of worthless, black chips of 
basalt inside. 


Meanwhile, a still more glitter- 
ing prize had been dangled before 
the eyes of Joseph. Once more 
there were messages from the 
Archangels Gabriel and Michael 
brought by fire: that is, writing 
that had been written in invisible 
ink appeared when a sheet of paper 
was heated over a flame; and this 
time Joseph was chosen—from all 
the people on earth—to be the 
Messiah, to sit on the throne of 
King Solomon and to wear that 
monarch’s robes. The charge on 
this occasion was slightly less than 
before: only IL 1,700. Joseph 
gladly paid, although he had to 
sell a plot of land in order to 
raise the cash; for the angels were 
not willing to wait. So he sold 
the land at a very low price. 


HINGS were going very well for 

the angels but, as you may sup- 
pose, there was nothing in it for 
Hillel. Here he was doing all 
this work of passing papers over 
the fire, entertaining Joseph for 
hours, and yet he was making no 
money out of his valuable con- 
tacts. This injustice must have 
been recognized in high places, too, 
for one day a message dropped 
from Heaven ordering the man 
who was to sit on the throne of 
Solomon to pay a commission to 
Hillel for all the work he had done 
and was about to do. The com- 
mission was not worked out on a 
percentage basis; it was fixed at 
the round sum of IL 2,000—which 
Joseph paid. 


It may be pointed out that 
Gabriel and Michael were peculiar- 
ly concerned about the well-being 
of their go-between. This was 
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proved by another circumstance. 
One day, Joseph received a type- 
written letter from the spheres 
above, duly signed, ordering him 
peremptorily to buy Hillel a mo- 
torcycle. The motorcycle was 
bought and Hillel made frantic 
efforts to ride it. Apparently, spi- 
ritual matters came easier to him 
than mechanical. The motorcycle 
just refused to obey him and would 
leave him sprawling in the dust: 
scarcely a dignified sight for a 
holy man. So he sold the vehicle 
and pocketed the cash. 


Hillel had yet to play his trump 
card. The Kingdom of Israel was 
for sale and Joseph was to be 
crowned king. This made him feel 
like a man walking on air. Price? 
Well, Hillel had on this occasion 
not relied upon the angels but had 
consulted the Holy One Himself. 
Joseph must deposit IL 10,000 with 
the Lord of the Universe. “I can 
only pay,” said Joseph, “IL 5,000 
in cash but for the balance I can 
give promissory notes.” 


“I must consult Him,” said 


Hillel. 


A question was put to the fire 
and this was the answer: “He 
Who is in Heaven has great com- 
passion on you and will accept 
IL 5,000 — without promissory 
notes—if you deposit the money 
with Him within a fortnight.” 

The money was paid. 

To go into details of further 
transactions would be a waste of 
time. How were the frauds un- 
veiled? Joseph grew more and 
more sceptical when he saw that 
the grandiose promises of Hillel 
were not fulfilled. Hillel, too, be- 
gan to be afraid. What would 
happen to him if his peculiar 
transactions were discovered? Jo- 
seph wanted his money back. Hil- 
lel offered him IL 2,000 down and 
IL 100 a month. But Joseph went 
to Ekron, taking with him a ram’s 
horn, and blew on it three blasts. 
All the villagers gathered around 
him and Joseph told them all that 
Hillel had done to him, just as I 
have related it here. The assembled 
people then confessed that Hillel 
had, under oaths of secrecy, 
Squeezed money out of them, too, 
promising them heaven and earth. 
Hillel tried frantically to recover 
the letters from the Holy One, 
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from Michael, from Gabriel, and 
from Raphael, which were still in 
the hands of Joseph. All to no 
avail. Hillel was arrested. 


He put up a bold fight in court. 
What had he to do with angels? It 
was all a pack of lies. He and 
Joseph, he swore, were partners. 
He sold books and Joseph land and 
the money that passed between 
them was just part of the partner- 
ship business! The story did not 
impress the Court. Nor did his 
many witnesses. The result was 
that he was sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. 


Neither Hillel nor the Attorney- 
General were happy about the 
judgment. The Attorney-General 
thought the sentence quite inade- 
quate. Each appealed to the Su- 
preme Court sitting in Jerusalem. 
Hillel dismissed his lawyer and 
fought his own case. He seems to 
have impressed the Court less than 
he had impressed Joseph. The Su- 
preme Court were more impressed 
by the argument of the Attorney- 
General that a series of frauds and 
squeezing-out of so much money 
from a simpleton demanded a 
heavier sentence. The judgment 
on appeal was against Hillel: three 
years in jail. 

For an American it may be 
easier to believe in a sputnick rac- 
ing at incredible speed around the 
earth than to believe in arch- 
angels. For a Yemenite in Israel 
it may be easier to believe in an- 
gels. So Israel has its de Shalits 
working in Rehoboth and its Hil- 
lels operating in Ekron. One of 
the tasks of the new Israel is to 
bring Ekron, that old city of the 
Philistines, nearer to Rehoboth, the 
city of to-morrow. 
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AMERICAN 
ISOLATIONISM 


THE IsoLaTIONIst IMPULSE: ITs 
20TH CENTURY REACTION by 
Selig Adler. Abelard-Schuman, 
New York, 1957; 538 pp., 
$6.75. 


*/T HE isolationist impulse has been 

woven into the warp and woof 
of the American epic.” In these 
opening words Professor Selig Ad- 
ler sums up the history of Ameri- 
can isolationism. 

Isolationism is part of both the 
strength and the weakness of 
America. Isolationism was in the 
spirit of the Revolution which 
marked a break with the Old 
World. it was in the daring of 
the frontiersman who, sure of 
himself, was convinced that Amer- 
ica could go it alone. It is im- 
bedded in a constantly growing 
economy which is predicted on 
an ever-expanding internal mar- 
ket. It is rooted in a sense of 
security which never permitted 
the slightest doubt regarding 
America’s ability to protect her 
interests; and it is nurtured by a 
nationalism which has _ evolved 
from an almost total American 
self-sufficiency. How all these fac- 
tors have affected American rela- 
tions with the rest of the world 
is the theme of Dr. Adler’s schol- 
arly and highly-informative book. 

Attitudes flowing from the deep 
well-springs of American society 
cannot find the same expression 
among all its segments. Isolation- 
ism, Adler tells us, is merely the 
end-result; but many and diver- 
gent are the roads that lead to it. 
He exposes as a fallacy the wide- 
spread notion that isolationism in 
international affairs is necessarily 
tied up with reaction in domestic 
affairs or, conversely, that a liberal 
program at home automatically 
produces an internationalist orien- 
tation vis-a-vis the world. Adler 
shows that no such division existed 
during the First World War and 
no such lines could be drawn dur- 
ing the Second World War. 

The anti-Wilson camp, at the 
time of the struggle for American 
affiliation with the League of 





“This is the 
raw stuff of 
history itself.” 


—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE BOOK REVIEW 


“This book has the stamina to 
become a classic . . . it [bears 
witness] to something unprece- 
dented in history.”— N. y. POST 


“An enduring tribute to ‘what 
the common man experienced, 
thought and suffered’ in the 
Warsaw ghetto.” 

— MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 


‘“‘A searing document that 
chronicles a crime that can’t 
ever be forgotten.” 

— ST, LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT 


“It has much in common with 
The Diary of Anne Frank, par- 
ticularly in its portrayal of the 
courage of people who go on 
living stubbornly under- 
ground,” — BOSTON HERALD 
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Nations, comprised a conglomor. 
tion of forces which includy 
chauvinistic elements of the Al. 
bert J. Beveridge-Chicago Tribyy 
type and hyphenated  ethni 
groups more concerned with th 
fate of their native lands than wit, 
America’s role on the internation. 
al scene. It included spokesme, 
of Big Business and _ progressive 
of the LaFolette-Norris schol; 
anti-union captains of industry x 
well as labor leaders; Americ. 
Firsters and internationally-mind. 
ed socialists. The pro-League army 
was similarly disjointed. It rep. 
resented a mosaic of groups which 
had little in common except th 
realization that America could m 
longer turn her back on the out 
side world. Wilson’s defeat, Adler 
points out, may at least in pan 
be attributed to his failure to con- 
solidate the supporters of th 
League of Nations on the basis of 
a unified approach to internation 
relations. Too many conflicting 
and contradictory views were en- 
tertained by them to offer effective 
rebuttal to the contentions of the 
isolationists. The latter, in addition 
to having on their side the ad- 
monition of the Founding Father 
that America should not becom 
enmeshed in foreign entangle 
ments, could also hold up the 
iniquities of the Versailles Peace 
Treaty——and the resultant politic 
and social dislocations—as a mirror 
of the situation the United States 
would have to face should it be. 
come involved in European in- 
perialist power-politics. 

Two decades later, Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt, fighting to pre 
vent Nazi mastery of Europe ani 
mastery of the Orient by th 
Japanese war-lords, was confrontei 
with the same difficulties thi 
caused the defeat of his Demo- 
cratic predecessor in the Whitt 
House. The camps were once mote 
divided on lines that were blurrei 
and uneven. Supported by som 
of the most reactionary Demo 
cratic elements in the South 
Roosevelt was at the same tim 
opposed by influential New Del 
groups and the Socialist Party 
of Norman Thomas. Dr. Adle 
follows the various blocs step by 
step, shows why and how the 
joined one front or another, ant 
explains the motivating-powt 
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that dictated their choice. Al- 
though he states his own inter- 
nationalist position clearly and 
forcefully, he at no time fails 
to present the stand of the isola- 
tionists honestly and unambigu- 
ously, nor does he try to cover up 
the mistakes and shortcomings of 
the internationalist proponents. 
He avoids over-simplification; and 
black and white are not the only 
colors he uses in describing the 
vicissitudes of the American peo- 
ple in international affairs. 

As he marshals with scrupulous 
fairness their arguments, Dr. Adler 
concedes that the case of the more 
intelligent isolationists is not with- 
out merit. The Wilson followers, 
he maintains, oversold the League 
of Nations to the American people 
by raising hopes that could not 
possibly be fulfilled. They thus 
prepared the ground for a new 
wave of isolationism after the old 
one has receded. While sympa- 
thizing with F.D.R.’s objectives, 
Adler does not gloss over the fact 
that the President was not beyond 
employing questionable methods to 
achieve desirable ends. Perhaps 
there was no other way—‘reasons 
of state especially in time of crises 
force even democratic statesmen 
to resort to Machiavellian con- 
duct;” but errors, no matter how 
well intentioned or unavoidable, 
also have their impact on social 
and political life. “The sublimity 
of Wilson,’ writes Adler, “‘was 
to give way to the aridity of Hard- 
ing and Coolidge.” The pro-Lea- 
guers, by fanning unrealistic ex- 
pectations, unwittingly contrib- 
uted to the American rejection of 
the League of Nations. And even 
if the defeat of Hitler “which was 
necessary to save Western civili- 
zation” could not be brought 
about without resort to actions 
that “cannot be reconciled with 
a code of ethics expected from a 
gentleman in private life,” such 
actions on the part of Roosevelt 
nevertheless made it easier for the 
American-Firsters to resuscitate 
isolationism in anti-communist 


dress after World War II. 


[71s this presentation of isolation- 

ism as a process arising from 
the dynamics of American devel- 
opment that makes the Adler book 
$0 valuable. Isolationism did not 
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mean one thing to all the people 
all the time. The warnings of 
George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the other Founding 
Fathers against foreign entangle- 
ments did not have the isolationist 
overtones the _ ultra-nationalists 
now find in them; nor was the 
non-involvement policy in the 
19th century fraught with the 
dangers this policy entails today. 
Whatever its origins and despite 
its former attractions to liberal 
elements, there is no gainsaying, 
Dr. Adler demonstrates, that iso- 
lationism it at this juncture in 
American and world history a re- 
actionary movement playing into 
the hands of feudal, semi-fascist 
and fascist regimes in Asia and 
Africa and the Communist dicta- 
tors in Moscow. No wonder isola- 
tionism, under the leadership of 
Charles A. Lindbergh, was ready, 
on the eve of America’s entry in- 
to World War II, to use anti- 
Semitism as a political weapon. 
Dr. Adler analyzes this aspect of 
pre-war isolationism with the same 
boldness and just as convincingly 
as he treats all other facets of the 
isolationist tendency. All the 
pieces of the jig-saw puzzle are 
put in place by him, and what 
emerges is a profound and fully- 
documented review of one of the 
decisive phenomena in the ‘“‘Amer- 
ican epic.” 

There were times in American 
history when isolationism was the 
result of weakness. There were 
other times when it was the result 
of provincialism. Traces of both 
are still clearly discernible in pres- 
ent-day isolationism—except that 
upon the United States has now 
been thrust the mantle of global 
leadership. Isolationism is both the 
cause and the effect of America’s 
unreadiness to assume the respon- 
sibility that goes with such leader- 
ship. Herein lies the tragedy of 
this country and mankind general- 
ly; and not until the United States 
recognizes and asserts its coming 
of age as the greatest power in the 
free world will this tragedy end. 
The history of twentieth century 
American isolationism, as Professor 
Adler so graphically unfolds it, is 
the history of America’s refusal 
to meet the consequences of her 
own strength and material and 
spiritual growth. 
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ONTIER 
“ The struggle against isolationism 
ee, on, with the dyed-in-the-wool 
iglationists retreating but still 
dinging to vital positions, partic- @ , ~ 4 ¢ 
ylarly in the Republican Party. e Board o 
Not oe they are dislodged from On behalf of th , 
these positions will America be f Trustees an d Officers 0 
able to muster her full power in ru ie, 
the cold war against Soviet totali- a our Bank, 1 take pleas 
tarianism. Fortunately, the Amer- din New 
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and effectively. No student of 
American international policy can 
afford to be without this book 
which combines scholarship of the 
highest order with truly gripping 
—— } readability. 
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estine (now published for the firy 
time) as “an immensely ak 
paper.” Even Lloyd George wh 
disliked his fellow-Liberal coy) 
not wholly hide regard behind un. 
gracious sneers. 

Yet the ability has been somp. 
what technical, hemmed in by pe. 
culiar limitations. While respected 
as an administrator, orator and 
man of affairs, Samuel was, Pro. 
fessor Bowle observes, “neither ; 
charlatan nor a genius . . . reliable 
but not always inspiring.” (yr, 
for that matter, inspired. As far 
back as 1911, H.G. Wells, in his 
novel New Machiavelli, had por. 
trayed him as “a brilliant repre. 
sentative of his race, able, indus. 
trious and invariably uninspired,” 
Perhaps, in this respect, Lloyd 
George was not far wrong when 
he thought Samuel “could preside 
with neat efficiency over one of 
those offices which . . . did not de- 
mand exceptional gifts of an orig- 
inal kind.” 

Gifts, without necessarily being 
exceptional, were required in the 
years of the Nazi challenge, and 
it is in that crucial story that 
Samuel’s wisdom fell strangely 
short, albeit in a way which is 
characteristic not so much of one 
man as of a time-battered type— 
the Jewish politician in a Gentil 
society. 

The meaning of Hitler’s advent 
in 1933 was plain long befor 
the Nurenberg Documents reveil- 
ed it. It was beyond reasonable 
doubt, at least to every Jew, the 


legislation was enacted, after the 
anti-Jewish boycott, in the third 
month of the regime. This was the 
flaming beacon that should have 
aroused all the world, certainly 
all Jews. There was more, it is true, 
but here was the sure sign of 
the things to come. Looking back, 
Samuel realized (in his Memoirs) 
that “Hitler came .. . with the de- 
clared program of repudiation 
of existing treaties and opposition 
to internationalism of every kind.” 

Yet when it happened he did 
not understand it. His policy wa 
peace. When Churchill, well-is- 
formed and alive to the mortal 
danger, warned the country 3% 
early as February, 1934, Samuel 
compared him to a “Malay running 
amuck.” He preferred to rely 
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on Baldwin’s grossly misleading 
information, until at last in May, 
1935, facts too stark to be ignored 
forced the Liberals to drop their 

licy of general disarmament. But 
though many Liberals were then 
shocked out of what Churchill has 
called their “utter devotion to 
sentiment apart from reality,” 
Samuel does not seem to have 
been amongst them. 


N His last speech in the House 

of Commons, in October, 1935, 
he demanded “adequate defenses” 
as “otherwise we should simply be 
handing over the world to the 
militarists,” and he exclaimed: 
“Peace must have its realists as 
well as war.” But what kind of 
a realist was he? He curiously, 
persistently and utterly failed to 
understand the dominating force 
in the European situation with 
which Britain was confronted— 
Hitler. He regarded Hitler—as 
late as 1937—as “a man with a 
conscience,” a “conscience,” his 
Lordship explained, “‘that some- 
times led him to do things that 
were very bad,” but, at all events, 
Hitler was “not a man who would 
do what he knew to be a crime 
as Napoleon would have.” This, 
said a charitable understatement in 
the Manchester Guardian, was “‘a 
strange error in a Jew’—even 
then, even before Belsen and 
Auschwitz were known; and cyn- 
ics might relish the thought that 
Hitler once sneered at the very 
idea of man’s conscience, describ- 
ing it as “a Jewish invention.” 

So insufficient a judgment was 
perhaps only the outcome of an- 
other odd streak in Samuel’s poli- 
cy—the stout refusal to appreciate 
the anti-Semitism in Nazidom. As 
he, head of the Party, advocated 
a Liberal policy of peace towards 
Hitler, he would invariably stress 
his own freedom from all pro- 
Jewish bias. In November, 1933, 
he called for an effort to accom- 
modate the Nazis ‘despite Ger- 
man attacks on the race to which 
I belong.” He was particularly 
anxious for Hitler to be entrusted 
with colonies. When the late Jo- 
siah Wedgwood interrupted one 
of his pleas in Parliament, point- 
ing out that after all Nazi Ger- 
Many was not only militarist but 
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also anti-Semitic, Samuel curtly 
dismissed the objection as “quite 
irrelevant.” The Jewish Chronicle 
at the time confessed to a “queer 
sensation when a Jew has to be 
told by a non-Jew that intolerant 
Germany ought not to be given 
natives to harass and the Jew 
dances off with the comment that 
the remark is not relevant.” 


Some months later, when Samuel 
again resisted “the strong temp- 
tation to take a negative view with 
regard to any claims advanced by 
the Nazi regime” because “inter- 
national relations ought not to 
be determined by internal re- 
gimes,” the blatant fallacy of the 
argument was forcefully exposed 
by the Jewish Chronicle: ““He must 
surely be aware,” it said, “that the 
conscienceless oppression of indi- 
viduals or communities, whether 
Jewish or non-Jewish, arouses re- 
sentment and undermines respect 
and confidence among foreign na- 
tionals, and to that extent must 
be a disturbing factor in inter- 
national relationships.” Those 
things were not purely Germany’s 
own concern, the journal stressed, 
if only because the Nazi persecu- 
tion was not confined to German 
Jewry but directed against the 
whole of the Jewish race. 


Such doctrine must sound like 
a commonplace to-day. It was a 
commonplace even then. Yet Sam- 
uel did not seem to understand 
it. The Germans, of course, were 
pleased by his performance. One 
of Samuel’s speeches in particular, 
delivered in August, 1938, four 
months after the Anschluss, was 
welcomed as the sign of “a weak- 
ening of the Liberal attitude to- 
wards Nazi world ideology which 
has occurred under the pressure 
of Germany’s growing might.” 
Samuel had, rather naively, im- 
agined that “the German news- 
papers would have ignored him 
on account of the Jewish question,” 
whereas, in fact, he discovered, 
“that had given what I had said 
more weight”! Deeming it in Sep- 
tember, 1938, “highly improb- 
able” that Hitler was preparing for 
a European war, Samuel duly fol- 
lowed Chamberlain on the road 
to Munich, for “‘he still hoped .. . 
that Hitler’s signature was worth 
the paper on which it was written.” 
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« HAS obliged his biographer 

with a lengthy statement spe- 
cifically defending the Munich po- 
licy. Perhaps the effort was not 
really required as he had made 
the essentials adequately clear in 
his Memoirs where he properly re- 
fuses to “condone in any degree 
the four years of wrong policy and 
weak action—on Russia, the 
League, Italy, Spain, rearmament 
—out of which the situation itself 
had arisen.” He strangely omits 
to mention, among the objects of 
“wrong policy,” the head and 
front of all the trouble—Germany, 
though it is on this score, in which 
Munich is only the last and per- 
haps least relevant phase, that his 
record in international affairs will 
be judged. 

He strove to the best of his 
ability to undo some of the harm 
wrought by the “wrong policy.” 
He engaged in active and consci- 
entious philanthropy for the vic- 
tims of Nazi persecution. From 
1936 to 1939 he was President of 
the Council for German Jewry on 
whose behalf he visited the United 
States in the company of Lord 
Bearsted and Sir Simon Marks. Af- 
ter the November, 1938 pogrom, 
he joined in organizing a refugee 
children’s movement which by the 
outbreak of war managed to save 
nearly 10,000 souls. 

If, on balance, he must never- 
theless be found wanting, it should 
also be remembered that in his 
politics he stood by no means alone. 
“In the context of the time,” 
Professor Bowle writes, “his senti- 
ments were representative,” es- 
pecially, the biographer points out, 
among leaders of the Anglican 
Church, but just as much else- 
where. Even among Jews, Samuel 
had fellows in folly. Sir Brunel 
Cohen, one of the heads of the 
British Legion, defended his de- 
cision to receive Nazi ex-service- 
men on the argument that “‘it is 
a majority of the German people 
with their own chosen Govern- 
ment who are doing these things, 
and, seeing that is so, in the inter- 
ests of world peace we cannot re- 
fuse to meet and treat with their 
Tepresentatives.” 

Appeasement such as this was 
the mood of the majority. Lloyd 
George sensed it when, in 1936, he 
set out on his pilgrimage to Berch- 
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tesgaden, whence he returnej 
with the intelligence that “the . 
tablishment of a German hege. 
mony in Europe is not even op 
the horizon of Nazism.” Samuel, 
at that time equally ignorant of 
Nazi designs, cherished kindred 
delusions—with this difference: 
whereas Lloyd George, caring for 
Hitler no more than (in 1917) 
for the Jews, hoped to exploit 
appeasement, Samuel sincerely be. 
lieved in it. 

He was the Great Conformist, 
In running with the multitude 
he paid no heed to the abiding 
witness of Judaism which is for. 
ever at issue with the world, for 
a Jew, faithful to his calling, can. 
not be other than a staunch non. 
conformist. It seems worth re. 
flecting how much better a ma 
of Samuel’s caliber would have 
understood the demands of th 
day, had he been less at pains to 
banish his Judaism from the chief 
considerations of national policy 
but rather to have exalted it in 
the nation’s council—exalted, that 
is, and gloried in not merely 
Judaism but in that universal hv- 

manitarian morality which sets 
enduring standards among th 
shifting and shuffling of politic 
Might he not have drawn from 
this source the strength and i- 
spiration to see the things unseen 
and, by his vision, be a blessing 
to his fellow men? As it was, he 
merely cried, “Peace, Peace,” whert 
there was no peace—and neve! 
could be. In doing so, he for hi 


part helped, however unwittingly, | 


to set at large the hounds of wa. 
C. C. ARONSFELD 
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BEST-SELLER 


THE ENeMy Camp, by Jerome 
Weidman. Random Flouse, 561 
pp-, $4.95. 


EROME WEIDMAN wrote “I Can 

Get It For You Wholesale” in 
1937 and immediately stepped in- 
to the forefront of brash, talented 
American novelists who were not 
afraid to tread on toes, depict 
nasty people—Jews in his case. 
Since that time, more than twenty 
years ago, Mr. Weidman has con- 
tinued to write workmanlike, en- 
tertaining novels which, somehow, 
failed to make an impact. Until 
the publication of The Enemy 
Camp Mr. Weidman wrote in com- 
parative literary obscurity, al- 
though his early novels made the 
paperbacks and his implacably 
mean Harry Bogen continued to 
be the example of all Jewish heels 
in contemporary fiction. 

Now, in The Enemy Camp, Mr. 
Weidman has a national best-seller, 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion, and rave reviews all over 
the country. He is, once again, 
being talked about. 


And it is no wonder, for in his 
latest novel, a racy, fast-moving 
narrative, he is telling us that the 
American Jew looks upon the 
Gentile as an enemy; that the Jews 
are aware they are like the Negro 
prizefighter, Joe Louis, at a white 
dinner; which means unwelcome 
even when accepted. George 
Hurst, the hero of this novel, has 
been raised on the East Side by 
a Jewish woman, Aunt Tessie, who 
has inculcated in him the belief 
that the Gentiles, or shkutzim, 
are never to be trusted, that one 
must remain with the Jews at 
all costs. And through a success- 
ful career as an accountant, an 
unhappy obsession with a Jewish 
girl, a one-sided friendship with 
an unscrupulous Jewish friend 
named Danny Shaw, a happy mar- 
riage with a Gentile girl—George 
never sheds his suspicions, his hat- 
red, his intolerance of the Chris- 
tian world. 

Mr. Weidman is a man with 
plenty of stories to tell; not for 
him the thin novel minus plot. 
He has more than enough plot 
to spare and it would be confus- 
ing in a short review even to 
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limn the major plots here. Only 
a few will suffice. There is the 
triangle of George, Danny and 
a Jewish girl named Dora, whom 
George loves and who uses him 
and is, in turn, used by Danny. 
Then there is George’s marriage 
with Mary; and, of course, 
George’s attitude toward the vari- 
ous Jews he knows and grows up 
with. In addition, George is drawn 
into the orbit of a rich Jewish 
family, and they, too, play a key 
role in this story, not to mention 
the various businesses Mr. Weid- 
man expertly analyzes and dis- 
sects. All this told in headlong 
style, with the transitions of time 
and flashbacks handled with the 
agility of a juggler. Mr. Weidman 
is a craftsman and one can tell 
that this is not a novelist who 
writes a novel and rests from his 
labors. He writes a novel—and 
then another, and still another. 
Now there have been sixteen in 
twenty years and, if nothing else, 
Mr. Weidman is a professional. 
I say this admiringly, for profes- 
sionalism in any field is not to 
be belittled. The Enemy Camp 
is the effort of a man who has 
mastered his craft. Others should 
pay attention. . 

Yet there is more than that here. 
Mr. Weidman’s carefully deline- 
ated social structure comes alive 
to us, from the East Side slums 
to the high society of the extreme- 
ly rich. And the dialogue is as 
authentic as ever with Mr. Weid- 
man, who made his name as a man 
with an ear for the verbal nuances 
of American speech. 


Throughout, we become aware 
of the intolerance of some Jews for 
Gentiles. Here we have less anti- 
Semitism than anti-Gentilism. No 
doubt it exists and it is a pretty 
problem to speculate on how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club subscrib- 
ers (the non-Jews, of course) will 
react to the knowledge that there 
are Jews who don’t like Christians 
just as there are Gentiles who 
don’t like Jews. Here is a little 
speech by a college professor 
turned dramatic critic, who recog- 
nizes a special weakness in George 
and delivers himself of this talk. 
Listen: 

“What you’re afraid of, George, 
is the world of the Gentiles. Some- 
where, God alone knows the pre- 
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cise location, probably at your 
mother’s knee, you’ve picked up 
and believe the same notions about 
Gentiles that so many Gentiles 
have picked up and believe about 
Jews. That they’re creatures from 
another world or another planet, 
with cloven feet and spiked tails 
and a passion for drinking human 
blood. That they’re your natural 
and implacable enemy. . . . You’re 
so terrified of the Gentile world 
that you’ll do anything under the 
sun to make a nice safe nest for 
yourself in the part of the Jewish 
world that you think is completely 
safe from attack by the Gentile 
enemy because it’s so effectively 
camouflaged with money, namely, 
the world of the rich Jew... .” 

Wherever George turns, he feels 
comfortable with Jews, alien in 
the non-Jewish world. He falls 
in love with a Gentile girl and yet 
somehow doesn’t confide in her 
the whole truth of his obsession 
with a Jewish girl. He finally de- 
cides that he cannot remain in a 
spiritual ghetto, but by the time 
he reaches this point, the reader 
has been persuaded that there is in- 
deed an enemy camp—and this 
concept has made many Gentile 
reviewers rather unhappy and they 
have criticized the very title of 
this novel, apart from its theme. 

Mr. Weidman, usually a wise- 
cracking writer, is deadly serious 
here. He is aiming higher than 
ever before: to write a notable 
novel, controversial, meaty and 
thoughtful. He has done this and 
I’m sure his book will be read for 
a long time to come, not alone 
by thousands of Jewish readers, 
who snap up club selections, but 
by tens of thousands of others who 
are in for quite a shock when they 
discover that they are the enemy 
camp. 

Haroip U. RipaLow 
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OF RUSSIA 


InswE Russia Topay by John 
Gunther. Harper and Brothers, 
New York; 550pp., $5.95. 


[x John Gunther’s book one can 

find many contradictions but 
this is not the author’s fault; it is 
due to the fact that anyone writing 
about Soviet Russia with some in- 
sight will inevitably write an in- 
consistent report because this is 
the nature of the subject. Gun- 
ther’s observations are put down 
as they came along but his con- 
clusions are not always a logical 
result of all the observations. It 
is dangerous to generalize about 
Russia and almost every generali- 
zation needs qualification. To 
take one example: in some in- 
stances Gunther emphasizes the 
vitality, alertness and freshness of 
the Russian people; in other places, 
he notes that the Russians give the 
impression of being a very tired 
people. Strange as it seems, both 
observations are correct as every 
keen observer who has been to 
Russia can testify. But Gunther 
did succeed in capturing the at- 
mosphere of the land, and anyone 
who was in Soviet Russia can re- 
cognize the country and notice 
the changes that have taken place 
in the last few years. No doubt, 
this is a great achievement for any 
reporter, notwithstanding the fact 
that in many instances one can 
take exception to certain remarks 
of the author or point out inac- 
curacies—almost inevitable in a 
book of such size and scope. 

I will limit myself, however, to 
those passages where the author 
touches on Jews or Jewish prob- 
lems. Gunther’s estimate of the 
number of Jews in Soviet Russia 
as two and a half million is cer- 
tainly closer to fact than the 
figure of two million which has 
been accepted by some Jewish 
reference-books. The late chief 
rabbi of Moscow, Schleifer, main- 
tained that three million Jews live 
in Russia. (Incidentally, the dif- 
ference of one million in the es- 
timate of the number of Jews in 
Russia amounts to almost ten per- 
cent of the total Jewish populatic 
in the world and a correct es- 
timate would be desirable.) 


However, the author’s statement 
that in Birobidzhan “about half 
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se total population of 157,000 
still Jewish” (p. 183) is prob- 
bly wrong. All available sources 
and reports of eyewitnesses place 
the figure in the vicinity of 20,000 
and none gives a number higher 
than 40,000. 

The author gives a fairly ac- 
curate—though too concise—pic- 
ture of the present status of the 
Jews in Russia. He notes that the 
Jews are the only nationality in 
Soviet Russia not permitted to use 
its language (meaning Yiddish) 
ineducation and culture. His fur- 
ther remark that “Hebrew culture 
has never been conspicuous in Rus- 
sa” (p. 340) is, of course, in- 
accurate. There is in the book a 
little episode that throws more 
light on the situation of the Jews 
in Russia than many an essay. The 
author, traveling in a plane, en- 
gaged in a conversation with three 
Soviet citizens. He asked them 
to what nationalities they be- 
longed. One answered Russian, 


the second Ukrainian, and the 
third “retreated into embarrassed 
silence. The mechanic [the U- 
krainian] answered for him in an 
uproarious voice: no nationality, 
he is Jewish! The shy piano-tuner 
[the Jew] blushed” (p. 416). Be- 
ing a Jew in “socialist” Soviet 
Russia, it seems, has become a thing 
to be embarrassed about and to 
blush for. It is evidently more 
convenient to hide one’s Jewish- 
ness. 

The book is good reading for 
anyone who is interested in So- 
viet Russia (and who is not?). 
The general conclusion every read- 
er will get from it is that Russia 
is strong and getting stronger 
in spite of many weaknesses. Too 
much harm has already been done 
by the “wishful thinking” type 
of writers and also by the general 
attitude of distrust of anyone who 
dared warn against underestimat- 
ing Russia. 

JosHUA ROTHENBERG 
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| of great significance and importance were out- 
| standingly apparent: 
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After Ten Years 


by David Ben-Gurion 


because of Israel’s creative energy, its democratic 
regime, and the model social patterns that it has 
created in labor settlements in town and country. 
All these won the admiration of many peoples. In 
the international sphere, however, no less than on 


are the celebrations of Israel’s Tenth Anni- 
versary in this country and abroad, three facts 


1. The political maturity of the people of 


Israel, their complete identification with 
their State and their profound joy at the 
State’s achievements during the first decade. 


the internal front, I must utter the same warning: 
Let us not become over-confident. 

We must realize the numerous transformations 
that have taken place on the international scene— 


2. se pm and pride of the Diaspora Jews oth in our own areas and on a global scale, and 
in all countries in support of Israel. the dangers and prospects that are involved in 
3. The enhancement of Israel’s status among these transformations. 


nations both great and small in all parts of 
the world. 


At“the United Nations’ Assembly on the 29th 
of November, 1947, thirty-three states voted in favor 








of the establishment of a Jewish state in part of 
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} the possibility of this momentous achievement, and 
} many were afraid of the dangers it involved. But 


fact of the State united the Jewish people no 
| less than the idea of the State had divided it, and 
World Jewry was happy, joyful and proud—for CONTENTS 
} the State did not disappoint its hopes. Israel straight- Arter TEN Years by David Ben-Gurion 1 
ened the backs of the Jews in the Diaspora, reinforced Histaprut Economy: New Ways For OLD 
their self-respect, enriched the content of their by Pinhas Lavon. . . +. + + 4 
Jewishness, and gave them confidence in their THe EccHEAD AND THE IsrAELI Labor 
| future no matter what troubles might befall. Movement by Louis Pincus . 8 
‘ LANGUAGE REVIVAL: COLLOQUIALISM OR 
Not only the Jewish people in the Diaspora, but PurismM? by Chaim Rabin . 11 
Bp many other peoples as well, rejoiced whole-heartedly New Empuasis IN CULTURAL INTEGRATION 
F with us on this occasion. It is doubtful whether by Phyllys Palgi . G2» 15 
“a a prominent place was ever devoted in the IsraEt’s Arapic Voice by Gideon Weigert 19 
ag ee American press to the independence LAW AND THE CITIZEN by Felix Landau . 22 
ra : 
this ie si < een Page 4. was, done on WitH THE GHANAIANS IN ISRAEL 
p ‘us occasion. And not only the world press, but by Ziona Meyer . 24 
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even mainly—because of the Sinai Campaign, but anreaninicaas it. Meneses cee tanctadoet st 


The entire Jewish people in the Diaspora rejoiced 
together with the people of Israel. Never in our 
history was there an event which so completely 
united Jews throughout the world as the estab- 
lishment of the State. Few believed in advance in 


the land of Israel, the supporters being headed by 
the United States and the Soviet Union. The Proc- 
lamation of Independence was followed immediately 
by recognition of the State on the part of the 
President of the United States, and a day later by 
that of the Soviet Government. In less than a year 
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Israel had been recognized by fifty states in Europe, 
Asia, America, Africa and Australia. We cannot, 
however, judge our situation on the international 
scene today by the attitude of the various countries 
in the United Nations on the eve of Israel’s estab- 
lishment and immediately thereafter. 


We must distinguish between a favorable or un- 
favorable attitude to the establishment of the State 
and a favorable or unfavorable attitude to the State 
as it now exists. It is possible to have been in favor 
of the establishment of the State, and yet to oppose 
the existing State at a later period. It is possible 
to have opposed its establishment in advance, and 
yet to be favorable to the State after it has arisen. 

There were two sources for the support that was 
extended to the establishment of the State ten years 
ago: on the one hand, considerations of international 
politics—as a means to help expel the British from 
the Middle East; or, on the other hand, sympathy 
for the Jews who were butchered in Europe and a 
desire to make some slight amends for the historic 
wrong that was done to the Jewish people in the 
course of generations. 

And indeed there are governments which were in 
favor of the establishment of the Jewish State, but 
are now among our enemies. The attitude of the 
nations towards Israel is now determined by their 
attitude towards the State as it exists, and by con- 
siderations arising out of international relations at 
this time. 


URING these ten years there have been important 

and obvious changes in our area. The Arab 
League has almost disintegrated, but Egypt’s power 
and influence have increased considerably. The mili- 
tary dictatorship in Egypt has been strengthened 
by copious supplies of Soviet arms; Syria has in fact 
been occupied by Egypt; and is in the process of 
being swallowed up by that country, in spite of 
the geographical distance between the two. 


In Gamal Abdul Nasser’s pamphlet, The Phi- 
losophy of the Revolution, he openly proclaims three 
ambitions: to dominate all the Arab nations; to 
place himself at the head of the peoples of Islam; 
and to become the leader of the African continent. 
Egyptian policy is indeed being conducted in accord- 
ance with these principles; and for different and 
contradictory reasons the Soviet Union and the 
United States are extending assistance to Egypt in 
various forms and to a different extent. This Egyptian 
policy has created grave tension and cleavage in 
the Arab world, and the merger of Egypt and Syria 
has been countered by a federal union between Iraq 
and Jordan. These two rivals in the Arab camp 
compete with each other in demonstrating their 
hatred of Israel, and each side accuses the other of 
harboring in secret designs for peace with the 
common enemy. 


The bitter truth is that all the attempts that 
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have been made on our part for a stable peace y 
cooperation with our neighbors have failed. \, 
over, similar attempts have also been made by 
factor of supreme world authority, of course yi 
full support on our part, but have met with a cy 
gorical refusal from the Arab authorities in conty) 

If we have the courage to look at the situaty 
in the Middle East with open eyes, we must doy} 
whether there is any near prospect of a peace sett 
ment between ourselves and our neighbors. Af 
the Sinai Campaign our current security situatig 
improved considerably, though not permanent) 
relative quiet has reigned on the borders, and gy 
freedom of shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba and th 
Red Sea has been secured and maintained 0 fy 
But we must have no illusions that there will bead 
easy and speedy end to the Arab rulers’ boyco 
blockade and designs for our destruction, and ; 
is our duty, today as in the past, to intensify 
defensive readiness, and not to rely on the wed. 
ness of our opponents and their past failures. Th 
resources that enabled us to stand our ground i 
the War of Independence and the Sinai Campiy 
will not suffice if we are faced with a new atta 
by our neighbors. 





We shall be making a grave and perhaps dangern 
mistake if we imagine that the cleavage in the Ar 
camp works in our favor. Both the rival sides 
ceive arms from their sympathizers and support! 
in the East and the West: the North-South unix) 
(Egypt-Syria) from the Soviet Union and its sad 
lites; and the Eastern union (Jordan and Iraq) fro 
the United States and Britain. And both the Easten 
arms and the Western arms in the possession of th 
Arab rulers have one goal: the destruction of Ista! 

The Arab Nationalist Movement in our area 
so far been almost devoid of any social, mora « 
humanitarian content; it has been of a politia| 
and military nature alone; and the only reg 
in force in all the neighboring countries is a dicts’ 
torial regime, which cruelly suppresses all fre! 
opinion and every sign of opposition. These regim 
are fed by the fanning of hostile impulses and py 
no attention to the real needs of the people nor? 
they recognize the worth of man as an endi 
himself—the primary value on which Israel’s societ 
is built. 
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HE ATTITUDE to the refugees is the most obvitt 
and glaring example of the difference betwt! 


Israel and the Arab States as they exist today. Ist# 
has absorbed hundreds of thousands of Jewish tt 


ugees from Arab countries and labored loving} 


and devotedly to absorb them. By their invasi} 
of Israel in 1948 the Arab rulers brought about tH 


creation of the problem of the Arab refugees, w 
fled the country by order of the Arab leaders—i 
yet for ten years these rulers have hardened tht 


hearts against the victims of their blind and ha 
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ridden policy. They look on the refugees not as hu- 
man beings, who can be absorbed easily in such 
ynder-populated countries as Syria and Iraq, rich 
in land and water, but as a political weapon against 
sacl. And while a young State with a population 
of less than 700,000 has in the course of ten years 
absorbed 900,000 Jewish refugees, the Arab States, 
which number over thirty millions and the area of 
whose countries is sixty times that of Israel, refuse 
to absorb their refugees, and abandon tens and 
hundreds of thousands of their own people to idle- 
ness and charity—in the hope that they will there- 
by injure Israel. This is perhaps the gravest and 
most serious crime committed by the Arab rulers 
in the course of these ten years. 

Israel is both ready and able to make her con- 
tribution to the solution of the Arab refugee 
problem, but she can do so only if the Arab rulers 
abandon their aspirations to destroy Israel and es- 
tablish with her relations of true and stable peace, 
and if the Arab countries which are crying out for 
settlers, like Syria and Iraq, open their gates wide 
to the Arab refugees, as Israel has opened hers to 
Jewish refugees. 

I am confident that this time will come, for it 
is vitally necessary not only for Israel but for the 
Arab countries. What they require is not the small 
additional territory held by Israel—for they have 
at their disposal enornious uninhabited areas—but 
economic development, educational and health ser- 
vices, and a democratic regime elected by the people, 
responsible to it, and devoted to its needs. 

Until this time comes, we must be patient, for 
| the well-meant attempts of certain good Jews to 
' convince other Jews of the blessings of peace will 
not bring peace one step nearer. And if we are 
compelled to wait, let us wait without fear and 
helplessness. A movement of redemption like ours 
is well able to derive good even from evil, and to 
1 fe transform distress and danger into a source of 

._, greater effort and progress; as we have done in this 
country during the last eighty years, and especially 
during the first decade of the State of Israel. 


ngerdu 
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Whoever will write the history of our achievements 
under Turkish rule, during the period of the British 
Mandatory regime, and during the first decade of 
Israel, will undoubtedly ascribe many of our achieve- 
ments to the hostility of the Arab leaders and rulers: 


bviow : 
val the victory of the principle of Jewish labor; the 
heal establishment of the first Jewish port; the intensi- 


' fication of the power of the Haganah; the expansion 
of the borders of the State; and the settlement of 
the desolate expanses in the South and the Negev. 
' All these have been assisted to no little extent by 
the attacks of the Arabs before and after the rise 
of the State. Arab acts of hostility against us have 
repeatedly brought about results contrary to those 
expected by their initiators, and the same thing is 
also possible in the future. 


ving 
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The area in which we live is not only the area 
of the Arab peoples. From a wider point of view 
this area also includes Sudan and Ethiopia, as well 
as Iran and Turkey. The Egyptian dictator’s am- 
bitious policy and his aims of domination create 
tension and fear not only among the Arab peoples, 
but also in the Moslem world and on the African 
continent; and peoples who are not prepared to 
accept enslavement to the Cairo ruler realize the 
danger in store for them and seek ways of averting 
it. Israel is not the only country against whom 
Egyptian arms are directed, and there may be de- 
velopments in the area not exactly according to the 
will of the Egyptian dictator. 


URING the first decade Israel has shown a spirit 

of wisdom, heroism and resourcefulness, and has 
succeeded. I believe that if Israel can maintain the 
same spirit in the second decade things will change 
in the area in which we live, and Israel will attain 
security. This also must be remembered: we are not 
only a Mediterranean country. In the age of jet 
planes, atomic power and guided missiles, geographi- 
cal contiguity is no longer of the same decisive im- 
portance as in the past. We are a people dwelling 
on the shores of two seas, which connect us with all 
the countries of Europe, Asia and Africa. Our 
Diaspora brings us into contact with all the coun- 
tries of the world, and first and foremost with the 
two mighty countries which contain the two largest 
Jewish communities abroad: the United States, with 
almost six million Jews, and the Soviet Union, with 
close to three million. 


Moreover, our membership in the United Nations 
involves us with over eighty countries in all parts 
of the world. Our position among the nations is 
unique, but not because we are a small people: 
there are smaller states than ours in the United 
Nations. But we are an isolated people by the very 
nature of our situation and our history. Every 
other people has its bonds of kinship with others, 
whether by virtue of religion, language or race. 
There are Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, Arab, Moslem 
and Buddhist families of nations and so forth. Is- 
rael, however, is not related to any group by bonds 
of religion, language or race. The countries that 
are closest to us from a linguistic and geographical 
point of view are our deadly enemies. And Israel is 
and will be able to win her place among the nations 
only by the measure of her achievements, the hero- 
ism of her spirit, the example of her democratic 
regime, and her power to create. The history of 
Israel ever since ancient days has demonstrated the 
superiority of quality over quantity, and this su- 
periority has also been shown in the first decade 
of her revival. The secret of our military security 
is the spirit of the Israeli fighting man. Our cre- 
ative power and the shining example of our social 
and spiritual achievements are the secret of our 
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international status. Young states in Asia and 
Africa look on Israel as a model and a guide from 
whom they can learn; our representatives in those 
countries and their representatives here are helping 
to cement bonds of understanding and friendship, 
mutual assistance and beneficial cooperation. And 
this is only a beginning. 

Most of the free and enlightened peoples of Eu- 
rope and America also look on Israel as a living 
symbol of a small and ancient nation that can fight 
heroically for its revival, its historic heritage and 
its future, as the firs-—and for the moment the 
only—bastion of human freedom and the dignity 
of man in the Middle East, and also as an instruc- 
tive laboratory for the creation of the nucleus of a 
new society. 

The supreme goal of Israel’s foreign policy is 
that which we have proclaimed in the Scroll of In- 
dependence: “We extend our hand in peace and 
neighborliness to all the neighboring states and their 
peoples, and invite them to cooperate with the in- 
dependent Jewish nation for the common good of 
all. The State of Israel is prepared to make its con- 
tribution to the progress of the Middle East as a 
whole.” In statecraft, however, just as in military 
strategy, it is sometimes necessary to make a round- 
about approach, and it may well be that our con- 
tacts with the more distant parts of Asia and Africa 
will help to bring about cooperation and stable peace 
with geographically closer nations. The direct road 
is not always the shortest. 

While we make every effort to develop normal 
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relations with all countries, whatever their intern; 
regimes, we must intensify our ties with the county 
which contains the largest Jewish center of the 
world, the country which was the first to recogniz 
our independence and has given us valuable agg. 
ance in our efforts to absorb hundreds of thousané, 
of immigrants and rebuild our country. We muy 
deepen our friendship with France, who ever sing 
the beginning of the War of Independence has given! 
us invaluable assistance; we must increase our ¢. 
operation with Europe, which is advancing toward 
unity, and this means also with Germany, who! 
economic strength and political influence are greater} 
than those of any other European country; » 
must keep up our friendly relations with Latin Ame. 
ica and increase as much as we can our technic) 
assistance and guidance to the young countries jn 
Asia and Africa; and we must lend our suppor 
to every effort to strengthen world peace. 


But first of all and in the last analysis we mus 
realize and remember that the key to our inter. 
national standing, as well as to our security, is ow 
internal consolidation and the humanitarian, soci 
and cultural example of our pioneering and labo 
achievements. The fulcrum by means of which w| 
can move our world and advance towards ou} 
historic goal lies within ourselves, in our work ani 
in our creative energy. Only by intensifying ow 
internal consolidation and constructive endeavos 
can we overcome all the difficulties and danger 
that lie in wait for us on the international scent, 
in the political and military fields. 





by Pinhas Lavon 


W™ THE establishment of the State of Israel, 
the Histadrut and the labor economy were 
forced to examine anew the fields in which they 
had hitherto operated in the light of the revolution- 
ary fact of statehood. 

In the pre-State era, the Histadrut had of neces- 
sity undertaken certain function which are normally 
the concern of the central administration. The 
British Mandatory administration which ruled then 
had been more often than not antagonistic to the 
aims which the Jewish population of Palestine had 
set itself. In this sitaution the Histadrut became 
in effect the executive arm of Zionism. Its activities 
and its principal tasks were expressed: in the struggle 
for Jewish labor; the rooting of Jewish immigrants 
in various trades and professions; in economic and 
territorial expansion; and in the strengthening of 
the defenses and safeguarding of the Jewish area of 
settlement. In brief, the Histadrut undertook what- 


ever led essentially and directly to the growth ¢ 
Jewish Palestine, to the strengthening of its econom} 
and the acquisition of national and security ke) 
positions. 
With the establishment of an independent Stat 
we must now make up our minds which of thee 
functions should remain within the purview of th 
Histadrut and which now devolve upon the State. 
There is little reason for rivalry between the Stat 
and the Histadrut—even less than between modett 
trade-unions and central governments elsewhere it 
the world. There was once a theory that the worker 
movement was bound to be constantly on its gual 
in order to protect the interests of the workers agait 
the ruling authority. That doctrine is now weaker) 
ing but it never could apply to the Jewish Statt| 
Thus, the struggle with employers and _politic!/ 
bodies for better conditions was never the prima) 
function of the Histadrut although this is inheret! 
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in the trade union aspect of its activities. Most of 
all the Histadrut set out to transform the new 
immigrant into a worker by educating him for work, 
providing him with training facilities and creating 
employment opportunities. These Histadrut activi- 
ties paved the way for the setting up of the State. 
Thus, it would have been a violation of the spirit of 
the Histadrut if it had adopted a hostile attitude 
towards the very State which it had done so much 
ty bring into existence. From the earliest days of 
the State the relations between the governmental 
framework and the labor movement have been based 
upon the firm belief that the strengthening of the 
workers’ power would enhance the strength of the 
State and that in turn every increase of strength of 
the national authority would enhance the security 
of the workers. 

Recognition of this was followed by adjustments 
and the transfer of essential functions to the na- 
tional authorities. It was not always easy for His- 
tadrut members—and even leaders of Mapai—to 
adapt themselves to this necessity but the develop- 
ment in this direction has been steady and will 
continue. 

The most important decision in this respect was the 
abolition of the so-called political “trends” in edu- 
cation, which in the past had meant the maintenance 
of four autonomous networks of educational insti- 
tutions. By supporting the introduction of State 
education and foregoing the influence of the numer- 
ous labor schools the Histadrut proved that it set 
national interests above limited class interests. In 
addition, the Histadrut adopted a resolution to trans- 
form “Mekorot” (the Israel water company) into 
a public company in partnership with the Gov- 
ernment, the national institutions and the Histadrut. 
The Histadrut also suggested the cooption of a State 
representative to the Board of Managers of ‘“‘Zim,” 
the Histadrut shipping company. This representa- 
tive has the right of veto on matters of national 
significance. In 1956 the Histadrut Council, fol- 
lowing a suggestion of Mapai, decided that the 
labor exchanges run by the Histadrut should be 
nationalized. It is expected that the Knesset bill 
implementing this will become law in the course 
of the current year. The Histadrut fully endorses 
the provision contained in the coalition platform 
proposing the introduction of a law for compulsory 
health insurance to be based on the existing sick 
funds, 

However, while we have not hesitated to draw 
far-reaching conclusions regarding such functions 
which by their very nature fall within the province 
of the State, we do not accept nationalization as 
the standard, sovereign solution for all problems of 
the State. There are spheres where control by the 
central administration is essential and desirable; there 
are others where the form of a public company, 
18 more suitable—with or without the participation 
of the Government. There are other spheres of ac- 
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tivities where the most useful form is the independent 
activity of those who carry the immediate responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the affairs of their enter- 
prise. We will not allow ourselves to be caught by 
the dogmatism of nationalization upheld by the re- 
actionary parties in Israel, just as we were not de- 
terred by the conservative dogmatism of the left- 
wing minority parties in the Histadrut. We will 
examine every single matter on its own merits. If 
it becomes evident that the good of the community 
necessitates the adoption of a different social or 
economic form, we will be ruled by this consideration 
and will not fall victim to the pseudo-socialism of 
“Herut” and the General Zionists that advocate 
nationalization in order to undermine the strength 
of the organized worker. 


HILE reforms and adjustments are inevitable in 

the organizational structure of the Histadrut 
and new trends of socio-economic thought are re- 
quired to cope with the tasks of the present, it must 
not be overlooked that the workers’ economic inti- 
ative has played a decisive role in the upbuilding 
of the country. It is still a vital factor in national 
life and will be indispensible in the future. The in- 
dependent economic activities of the Histadrut are 
closely interwoven with trade-union activities, train- 
ing and educational schemes, as well as with the work 
of the mutual-aid societies. Any attempt at sup- 
pressing this economic initiative of the workers and 
reducing the Histadrut to a trade-union organization 
would rob the country of a vital and constructive 
contribution to the development of its economy. 

Israeli economy has greatly changed in the last 
decade and so has the workers’ economy as repre- 
sented by the “Hevrat Ovdim” (workers’ holding 
company). Before 1948 there were two main and 
clearly defined Jewish economic sectors in the coun- 
try: private capital represented by the plantation 
owners with their marked preference for Arab labor, 
on the one hand; and the workers’ economy on the 
other. The large Histadrut concerns, however, such 
as “Solel Boneh” (the building and contracting 
company), “Hamashbir Hamerkazi” (the consumers’ 
cooperative) and “Tnuva” (the agricultural market- 
ing company), were still in the early stage of de- 
velopment. There was also the communal economy 
of the kibbutz, rural and urban cooperatives, but in 
pre-State days the present public economy was non- 
existent and even only five years ago was still in 
its infancy. 

The bulk of the means of production in Israel 
today is either State-controlled or in the hands of 
public factors. Public and Histadrut economy ac- 
count for the larger part of the national income 
and employ the majority of all wage-earners. Al- 
most all land in Israel is nationalized or worked by 
farmers who till the soil themselves. All national 
resources are State-owned; electricity is controlled by 
the Government; water by a public company, 
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settlers’ cooperatives, or municipal organizations. 
While railways are nationalized, road transport is 
cooperative. The ports are Government-controlled; 
commercial shipping takes the form of public com- 
panies. Civil aviation is in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, but contracting and building is for the 
most part, by far, entrusted to public companies 
or to the Histadrut. The Histadrut also controls 
the marketing of agricultural produce to a large 
extent. Financing is the chief province of public 
and workers’ banks. The Histadrut, public and na- 
tional industries account for about 35% of all 
industrial output. Even in the sphere of citrus plan- 
tations, traditionally held by private initiative, the 
Histadrut can claim almost half of the area under 
cultivation. One-third of the total trade volume 
is handled by the Histadrut. In fact, public economy 
in the State is essentially a workers’ economy, ir- 
respective of its management—whether run by the 
national authorities, the national institutions or the 
“Hevrat Ovdim” (the workers’ holding company). 

In spite of its disproportionately large contribu- 
tion to the economic development of the country, 
the Histadrut fully supports the Government policy 
of encouraging the investment of private capital, 
and favors all measures intended to facilitate 
the investment of foreign capital in construc- 
tive enterprises. All the various economic ac- 
tivities which co-exist in Israel are in fact comple- 
mentary and must cooperate in order to accelerate 
its development towards economic independence— 
without which national independence is incomplete. 


HE ECONOMY of Israel is distinctive for its demo- 

cratic character. Many have asked what certainty 
there is that this character will persist. It is true 
that in a democratic regime the socio-economic 
patterns which are determined by the free will of 
the people are subject to the risks of fluctuation 
and change. This is one of the risks inherent in the 
very nature of democracy. Together with the posi- 
tive aspects of democracy this danger exists. How- 
ever, if one does not accept this risk, one is then 
compelled to choose the path of totalitarianism in 
order to guarantee, as it were, the achievements of 
socialism. 

Strict adherence to democracy and all it involves 
has been the intrinsic greatness of the Israel labor 
regime which owes its existence to the ceaseless efforts 
of two pioneering generations. They have estab- 
lished a free labor regime with the bulk of the means 
of production in the hands of the public, the State 
or that of the workers. The masses of the workers— 
among them the new immigrants—have worked 
towards this regime of their own volition. 

Recently the executive of the Histadrut passed 
a decision which in implementation will ensure 
the participation of the workers in the management 
of Histadrut enterprises. The importance of this 
principle cannot be underestimated. The relation- 
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ship between management and workers in a Histad 
rut plant must differ fundamentally from the co), 
ventional one in private enterprises. Unless it Cease, 
to be that of employer and employee the enterprig 
is not genuinely a workers’ concern, even if Wages 
working conditions and social securities leave nothin 
to be desired. A Histadrut enterprise must be , 
living cell of workers. They must conceive of the; 
role within the enterprise not that of mere wag. 
earners, but they themselves must share the respon. 
sibility for the future of the enterprise, its planning 
efficiency and daily management. Therefore, th 
workers’ full participation in the management ¢| 
Histadrut factories and plants is a social and ecop. 
omic necessity. Unless it is speedily introduce 
the differences between Histadrut enterprises anj 
private ones will become indistinguishable, and th 
worker may consider Histadrut concerns in the sam 
light as private enterprises. As a result, the ente. 
prises may become a serious burden to the Histadru, 
In order to forestall this danger and to preserve th} 
character of the Histadrut, resistance to the impk. 
mentation of the plan for the participation of th 
workers in the management of the Histadrut ente.| 
prises must be overcome and managerial circles x 
well as the workers must be persuaded to adopt it. | 





The criterion which the worker applies to «| 
economic enterprise is first and foremost its shi 
in the progress towards economic consolidation ani 
secondly the services which it provides for the work 
ers. The fight against the entrepreneur is not th 
main objective of the Israeli worker, and the clas 
struggle, in the sense in which the term was us 
in the past, is not a guiding principle of the Hi) 
tadrut. The younger generation and the workts’ 
in Israel must not be educated according to oki 
misleading slogans and must not be allowed to ¢ 
velop a sense of inferiority towards so-called socials 
countries which are still held up as examples «| 
progressive regimes by certain left-wing labor partis) 
The question now facing the younger generatio 
and the Israeli worker is which alternative is preftt 
able: an economic regime of totalitarian characte! 
that will ultimately and for many generations ti 
come abolish the freedom of the workingman, 0/ 
the freedom of the workingman as a result of if 
rejection of any attempt at economic totalitarianisy) 

In the early years of the upbuilding of the count] 
it was the goal of the Histadrut to set up a workes 
economy. At present, its chief aim has become th 
maintenance of this economy and the assurance ( 
its productivity as a means of safeguarding a decet| 
standard of living for the worker and of adding"! 
the national income by producing competitive goot 
which are able to win a world market. The time!) 
not far off when the State will have to attain i) 
economic independence, and the full cooperation af 
sharing of responsibility by the worker are imptiy 
tive. 
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HAT ARE the criteria of such a workers’ economy 

today? The workers’ economy will not be judged 
by the strength of its sphere of influence and its 
actual power, nor will the extent of the property 
amassed by it be decisive in its evaluation. The 
social significance of the Histadrut economy will 
determine its value together with its success in filling 
the territorial economic vacuum still existing in 
the country. The yardstick by which the importance 
of the workers’ economy should be measured is its 
contribution to the development of Israel. Its profits 
are not wasted; and, unlike those accumulated by 
private investors, they do not benefit one individual 
or a small number of persons, but are re-invested. 
The actual margin of profit in the Histadrut is small, 
but the immediate use that is made of surpluses 
is at the root of the rapid and dynamic expansion 
of the Histadrut economy. 

However, this growth of the economic sector of 
the workers is not in itself satisfactory. It must 
be quite distinct from the private economic sector 
in order to justify its existence. It must create new 
standards of economic integrity and business morality 
and by serving as an example for the entire economy 
of the country guide its economic thinking. (Profit, 
however, is one of the essential aspects of a workers’ 
economy since it is a necessary condition for export 
and for cheap and effective service to the worker.) 

When the Histadrut formulated its chief goals 
and adopted its constitution several decades ago 
it decided to set up a workers’ holding company 
known as “Hevrat Ovdim.” It preferred this term 
to that of a “socialist company,” the implications of 
which are more limited. Hevrat Ovdim suits the 
Israeli set-up much better and is more precise and 
less dogmatic. 

The concept of an independent workers’ holding 
company is by no means utopian and has become 
an essential fact in the economic scene of the coun- 
try. The forms of activity undertaken by the 
various Hevrat Ovdim enterprises are different in 
character and their organizational framework vary 
greatly. The exclusive acceptance of one economic 
way, form of organization means in fact totali- 
tarianism—to this the Histadrut is basically antag- 
onistic. Asa result the Histadrut must be prepared— 
theoretically and in fact—to incorporate within 
itself a multiplicity of organizational and economic 
forms and to endorse the fact of its pluralistic 
character. 

If this definition of the Histadrut economy is 
adopted it becomes evident that the workers have 
created a pluralistic economy. At present, the 
workers’ economy is still very much in flux but 
there are unmistakable gropings for new economic 
forms of expression, all to be incorporated within 
the wider framework of the workers’ economy. 


THE HistaprRutT does not, and must not, aim at 
upholding a uniform economic system or uni- 
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form economic forms. Nor does it claim that 
the workers’ economy that is controlled by the 
Hevrat Ovdim is unconditionally preferable to 
other forms. The workers’ economy is one of the 
instruments with which a new society is being cre- 
ated in Israel and if it is to fulfill its functions it 
has to shake off outdated prejudices and to show 
flexibility in its definition of those forms that are 
today considered part of the workers’ economy— 
even if new formulations represent a deviation from 
ideas held in the past. 

The example of ‘Solel Boneh,” the Histadrut 
contracting company, may serve to illustrate an- 
other aspect of the labor economy which requires 
adjustment to present economic realities. This large 
concern heads the list of workers’ enterprises in the 
scope and importance of its transactions. Its ac- 
tivities spread over numerous economic spheres. But 
the very volume of these activities makes the con- 
tinuation of the centralization of its management 
an impossibility and calls for a splitting up of the 
company. It is doubtful whether any central man- 
agement can determine the policy of the whole 
company and properly supervise and control its 
activities. There is another aspect to the problem 
of “Solel Boneh:” whether or not it is at all desirable 
to allow such concerns to assume the proportions 
that this company has now assumed and whether 
the interests of the Histadrut and the State are not 
negatively affected by such a process. 

Thus, the splitting up of “Solel Boneh” in the wake 
of a critical examination of the structure, organi- 
zation and economic function of all Histadrut 
enterprises, is only one of the many measures re- 
quired in order to restore the Histadrut to its 
original tasks while at the same time adjusting it 
to the reality of Israel within which it has to operate. 
Far-reaching reforms are imperative in the spheres 
of public transport, housing projects, marketing, 
and consumers’ cooperatives. What was possible 
yesterday and excusable under the unique circum- 
stances of yesterday is no longer to be condoned 
today under the different set-up of statehood. If 
we want to adapt ourselves to the new needs of the 
community we must not hide behind outdated no- 
tions. We must not sanctify forms without applying 
the criterion of their suitability to the present. 


HE BAsiIc task of the workers’ economy today is— 

development. The term, however, does not ex- 
actly express the task which is incumbent upon us. 
When an enterprise in the vicinity of Tel Aviv or 
Haifa is established—this may objectively be con- 
sidered as contributing to development, and ten or 
twenty years ago it would have fulfilled one of the 
basic functions of the workers’ economy. Today, 
we apply the term “development” not in an un- 
qualified sense but understand by it: development 
of the territorial vacuum still present in Israel. 

Prior to the establishment of the State the workers’ 
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economy served as a powerful instrument of the 
struggle for Jewish labor and the penetration into 
spheres of work for the Jewish worker. In 1948 
the period of the struggle for the rights of the 
Jewish worker was terminated (though not the 
period for the Jewish conquest of labor). In its 
stead came the struggle for the economic conquest 
of the territories of Israel. We are still threatened 
by an economic vacuum in the south of the coun- 
try and the absence of Jews in the north. Our 
success in finding a positive and quick solution to 
these two problems will determine the fate of the 
State of Israel. 


Our goal is the distribution of our population 
over the whole country. The great challenge is 
whether the workers’ economy can fulfil its mission 
of building and developing the country in those 
regions of Israel into which private capital cannot 
or will not penetrate and invest. In other words, 
the question before the Histadrut is whether it is 
able to set up enterprises in the twenty or twenty-five 
new settlements—from Kiriat Shmoneh to Eilat. If 


The Egghead and the Israeli 
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it adopts this line of economic policy it will cop, 
tinue the tradition begun in the first decade of 
statehood when it established enterprises in A 
Lydda, Ramleh, Beer-Sheba and Ashkelon. 

In order to implement this goal, a joint company 
—with the Government and the Histadrut—has bee, 
set up, and it is expected to start operating jy 
the near future. However, the task is so tremendoy 
that it cannot be assumed that this company yil 
be able single-handed to carry out the necessary 
activities. The Histadrut must give this aim jt 
full attention and devote its full ability to it, |; 
must be prepared to earmark all surpluses and {. 
nancial resources at its disposal for this purpose 
It may well be that the acceptance of this challeng 
will require fundamental changes and adjustment 
in the planning and development of industrialization 
and also the giving up of certain activities. But 
such sacrifices are imperative if the economic sector 
of the Histadrut is to live up to its national mission 
and to prove that it is determined to contribute ty 
the pioneering development of the country. 


Ct, 





by Louis Pincus 


ores hindsight at the time of the Sputnik 
crisis in America claimed that this was one of 
the penalties that America was paying for the re- 
jection of the egghead. Some went further, saying 
that the hounding of the intellectual by McCarthy 
had been the real cause for the failure of American 
science to maintain its lead against Russia. 

This view may be open to dispute. However, there 
can be no doubt that in the modern world a state 
wishing to progress at an equal pace with others 
must be able to derive the utmost value from the 
intellectual attainments and training of the acade- 
micians within its borders. This requires that ade- 
quate recognition be accorded the academician so 
that he feels that his work and ability are properly 
appreciated in a developing society. Failure in 
this respect may well lead to a situation in which 
this small but important section will become apa- 
thetic towards social problems and tend to concen- 
trate within the narrow limits of purely professional 
needs and requirements. 


Although Israel has not entered the space race, 
the present crisis of the academician is none the 
less a problem of far-reaching import to her future 
development. It might even be argued that in a state 
led by a labor movement the consequences of failure 
to integrate this section of the community are far 
more serious than in other countries. A labor move- 


ment, bereft of guidance given in a socially conscious| 
way by intellectuals and trained thinkers, mus 
inevitably find itself as a movement without plan| 
or foresight. 

Historical necessity compelled Zionism, as a revo- 
lutionary movement, to challenge traditional vener- 
ation of education and intellectual pursuits. The need| 
to normalize Jewish economic life in the homeland| 
could only have been achieved by an emphasis on| 
manual labor and the discouragement of vocations 
pursued in the Diaspora. With the “return to the 
soil” ideology the generation of the builders of 
Israel inculcated into the people the feeling that 
self-realization and national redemption could bk) 
attained only by turning away from the univers 
ties and traditional professional occupations. How 
often have Zionist propagandists boasted that in 
Israel one-time doctors and professors drained the 
marshes and laid the bricks? 


This philosophy reached its climax in the second| 
aliya which added a reinvigorated socialist outlook! 
to the Zionist ideal. It was to be expected, therefore, 
that a “back to the land” movement based on broad | 
principles of social justice and self-labor was to be 
accompanied by a rejection of those whose chosen 
path of life was mental exertion and not physici 
toil. 

Historically it was essential that the Zionist Socialis 
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movement should have taken this course. With- 
out its practical application in the upbuilding of 
fsrael, it is clear that the foundations of the State 
would never have been laid nor would the ultimate 
gtting-up of the State have been possible. 

With the passage of time, however, the process 
of turning the top-heavy Jewish occupational pyra- 
mid on to its broad labor basis has brought with it 
the inevitable consequence—of pushing the pro- 
fessional and intellectual groups into the back- 
ground. It is true that the very leaders of this trend 
were themselves intellectuals, so that the movement 
itself succeeded in maintaining a leadership aca- 
demically competent to lead, while at the same time 
deserting academic professions in order to follow 
physical and manual occupations. Today, however, 
many are asking the question whether the acknowl- 
edged success achieved in this ocupational restrati- 
fication, does not at the same time carry within it 
a germ of danger menacing future healthy de- 
velopment. 


THE PICTURE in Israel today shows very many dis- 
quieting features in regard to the professional 
and intellectual groups. 
They complain that they are discriminated against 
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| materially in regard to reward for services, and 


also from the point of view of the status accorded 
to them in society. On the one hand, it is argued 
that whereas every country in the world gives a 
differential reward for services between, for example, 
a doctor and a bricklayer, that difference does not 
exist in Israel. If there is a difference, it is very 
often the bricklayer who earns more than the doctor. 
The complaint is heard, too, that neither the respect 
and honor, nor position in public affairs, local or 
State, is accorded to them commensurate with the 
contribution that their education and profession en- 
ables them to make. 

Against this, of course, it is argued that a socialist 
party must strive for egalitarianism and that the 
spirit of the country will not enable a government 
to grant higher wages to the professional classes 
without bringing in its wake demands for increase 
of wages all the way down the line. Hence, 
if the doctors of “Kupat Holim” (Histadrut sick 
fund) are given an increase, the danger is that the 
nurses will demand a proportionate increase until 
you reach the demands of the cleaners in hospitals. 
If these demands cannot be withstood (and there 
is a real fear that they cannot be withstood) the 
economy of the country will be imperiled. 


This clash is one that readily lends itself to partisan 
political exploitation. Forces on the right are seek- 
ing to draw out of the Histadrut those professionals 
who are organized within its ranks by tempting 
offers of a fight for higher rewards and greater recog- 
nition. The professional class themselves, while in- 
stinctively realizing that their real future is bound 
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up with the organized body of Israeli workers, 
are nevertheless increasingly tempted to follow the 
path of organizing outside the framework of the 
Histadrut. 


In 1955 the first serious clash took place ending 
in a general strike of doctors, engineers and other 
professionals. Concessions were made. However, 
inflation and non-adherence to a clear policy be- 
deviled the situation and the economic gains achieved 
at the end of the strike were in reality soon lost. 
Since then, there has been an uneasy truce in which 
Mapai has gradually lost support among these groups. 


From the point of view of numbers this loss of 
support is of no great consequence, but before 
Mapai reconciles itself to this trend it must be 
careful to take stock of the implications of this 
desertion of professionals—a desertion accompanied 
by the feeling that the intellectuals as a group can- 
not find a political home within its ranks. It is 
essential, therefore, to examine some of the basic 
principles upon which the demands of the pro- 
fessionals are made and those upon which these 
demands are rejected. 

Let us deal in the first place with the issue of 
egalitarianism. There is no question that a desire 
for greater equality has been the over-riding motive 
force of all socialist thinkers. Whether it took the 
form of Marxism, Leninism or British socialism, the 
aim was primarily to alter the capitalist maldis- 
tribution and to prevent wealth from being accumu- 
lated in the hands of the few. It has been along 
these lines that labor and socialist forces in all 
democratic countries have pressed for legislature 
increasing estate duties and taxation on property and 
income. Yet, nowhere in the modern world has it 
been suggested that there should be no commen- 
surate compensation for persons in respect of some 
special skill or knowledge, whether it be a partic- 
ularly skilled workman, or an engineer who has spent 
years acquiring the knowledge and experience en- 
titling him to act as a qualified engineer. In the 
New Fabian Essays, publishd by the revived Fabian 
Society, Roy Jenkins in his article on equality ex- 
presses it this way: “Payment for time spent in 
acquiring special knowledge and skills, there must 
continue to be, but it should be related to the real 
sacrifice of time and effort involved in such acqui- 
sition, and not to the traditional right of those who 
have acquired the qualifications to a much higher 
standard of living than other people.” 


In Israel, the dispute on this issue has become so 
befogged—and the professional workers have not 
been entirely innocent in creating this fog—that 
the issue has been made to appear as if a person with 
a university degree becomes qua university degree, 
entitled to the better things that the country has 
to offer. If this were the demand of the acade- 
micians, it would be without moral or economic 
justification. Just as untenable is the counter-argu- 
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ment that because there is a fear that a legitimate 
increase in a professional’s pay will lead to demands 
and pressures for the increase of pay of all workers, 
the demands of the professionals should be rejected. 
It is essential that it be explained to the workers 
of Israel that it is in keeping with the needs of the 
times that higher compensation be granted to those 
who have expended time and effort in acquiring 
special knowledge and skills. On the whole, the 
professional classes have spent great time and real 
sacrifice in acquiring their professional skill. The 
basis of real equality is to reward on a just basis 
anybody who has expended such time and effort. 
Of course, care must be taken that the existing pro- 
fessions do not create a mumerus clausus and that 
the institutions of higher learning be made avail- 
able to the people as a whole. Here again, it is 
essential that a labor movement ensures that higher 
learning does not become the prerogative of the 
children of the wealthy few. 


[F THis lesson is learned then Israel will take her 

proper place in modern society. Every state to- 
day willy-nilly has to learn that the real increase 
of her intellectual and educated forces is the measure 
of her ability to function in a complicated and 
dangerous world. This is not only true of the 
technological achievements of the modern world. 
These technological achievements have brought in 
their turn baffling problems—sociological and po- 
litical—which demand a solution if society is to 
maintain some equilibrium. Therefore, side by side 
with the technocrats matching each other with the 
innovation of better techniques for production and 
destruction, the academicians, as persons who have 
been trained to think in long-term social concepts, 
must come forward with the solutions to the social 
problems intensified by these technological discov- 
eries. This is true of the world over. It is a thousand 
times true of the State of Israel—a poor country 
which economically can see its salvation only in 
great technological advances, and which has to face 
in its very nature complex social problems while 
being under the pressure of bewildering world forces. 
It is the main burden of Mapai as a socialist move- 
ment, therefore, to appreciate that as never before 
she is driven to mobilize within her ranks the think- 
ers, the educators, the lawyers, the engineers and 
the doctors who can, by virtue of their knowledge 
and skill, begin to plan a new socialist policy for 
a rapidly changing world. 


Care must be taken not to reduce the problem 
merely to one of greater differential in pay. There 
remains still the question of status. This is not to be 
regarded as an artificial evidence of recognition, 
granted by society to the academicians, but essentially 
as something acquired as a result of their meritorious 
services and contributions to society. It is true 
that they are entitled to require as a condition pre- 
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cedent that the atmosphere of anti-intellectuali, 
be dispelled within the Party and the Histadrut 
and that the leadership inculcate among the rank anj 
file a positive attitude towards the intellecty,, 
Once that is done, however, the ball will be in th 
court of the academician. Is he prepared to 
his customary attitude of indifference and refys| 
to participate in political work? The academician 
must be prepared to give the best of his thinking 
not only in his professional sphere but in a public. 
spirited way for the benefit of the community, This 
was the function performed by the Fabian Society 
in England at the turn of the century. Mr. Atle 
recently acknowledged that the British Labor—anj | 
socialist—movement has to a large extent lived | 
on the thinking of the Fabian Society and ther | 
successors. It is beyond question that a similar need | 
exists in Israel. There are the burning problens | 
of public health and education in a country of | 
kibbutz galuyot and economic problems such as in- 
creasing productivity in a workers’ society. These | 
are only a few of the issues on which, quite apart | 
from their professional work, the intellectual and | 
professional classes have something of vital impor- 
tance to say. 





However, if the intellectuals are to perform 
this function they will have to demonstrate a height- 
ened public spirit and will have to give of their| 
time in greater measure than has been done so fat. | 
There remains, too, another leaf to be borrowed from | 
the book of the Fabians: that is, to go to the people—| 
to the man in the street and to the worker in factory | 
or field—in order to guide him in the decisions he | 
must make when he exercises his rights in a demo- 
cratic society. In many ways they will have t/ 
leave their academic isolation and enter the hurly- 
burly of popular persuasion both inside and outside: 
the Party. By performing these functions the aci- 
demicians in Israel will win the status held by such 
groups in other countries. In some of these countries | 
they hold it because that is the traditional way in 
which they have been treated hitherto. In Israd 
they will have to achieve this status all over agait 
on merit—and merit alone. 


One word more on the needs of the Israel Labor | 
Party as a dynamic force within Israel. The inte: 
lectual leadership of the Party—that has so fat) 
been able to guide it without losing the mass suppot | 
of the workers—with the inevitable passage of tim 
is gradually slackening its grip. There is as yet no clea 
indication as to the forces that are going to fill th 
vacuum so created. It would seem that, if th 
Labor movement is to survive, this vacuum mus} 
be filled by drawing new strength from the intel | 
lectually and academically trained groups within tht | 
Party and the State. It is clear beyond doubt that 
the old forms and paths are no longer adequate, and | 
that the new ways cannot merely be a continuatioa 
on the basis of old thinking. This is a problem facing J 
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many a socialist movement the world over. Only 
those socialist movements that consciously face the 
problem and do not, ostrich-like, permit a stichic 
process to overcome them, will weather the storm 
of modern life. It has been admirably expressed 
by Mr. Crossman of the British Labor Party who 
sid: “The Labor Party was unsure of where it was 
going. The familiar landmarks on the road to social- 
im had been left behind: it was travelling in 
strange country, exposed to climatic rigours it 
had not anticipated and against which its traditional 
equipment gave little protection. Buffeted and 
battered, it pushed ahead; but the pace slowed as 
it became clear that the destination would not be 
reached by the traditional road. How can the Labor 
Party regain its sense of direction? It cannot be 
done so long as politicians are content to rely on 
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their ‘hunch’ and empirical experience. The Labor 
Party had lost its way not only because it lacks a 
map of the new country it is crossing, but because it 
thinks maps unnecessary for experienced travellers.” 

If this be the position in Israel, then all persons of 
understanding must bend their efforts to continue 
the partnership between the egghead and the worker 
which has given such magnificent results in Israel 
until now. This imposes an obligation both on the 
present leadership within the Labor Movement as 
well as upon the academic forces in Israel. In this 
way we will not be forced to adopt traditional 
methods of solving new problems without the ad- 
vantage of new thinking. Failure to find the means 
of continuation of this partnership may well bring 
in its wake failures of policy and practice imperiling 
the future of the State. 


Language Revival: 
Colloquialism or Purism? 


by Chaim Rabin 


oper revivals were an integral feature of the 
national movements of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. They consisted either in achieving 
literary and administrative status for a purely spoken 
vernacular or in extending the spoken and written 
use of a former national language which had been 
abandoned by a part of the nation, but was in every 
instance still used by some of the people. Hebrew 
is the only case of a language which had completely 
ceased to be spoken and had no administrative status, 
and yet was successfully revived. I know of only 
one similar attempt in our own times: the revival 
of Cornish which ceased to be spoken in the 18th 
century. But this has so far not proceeded beyond 
some very restricted circles. 


The achievement in the case of Hebrew can be 
gauged by the following facts. The idea of using 
Hebrew as a spoken and administrative language in 
a Jewish autonomous community in Palestine was 
first mooted by Eliezer Ben-Yehuda in an article 
published in 1879. Its author proceeded soon after 
that to Palestine and began working for the realiza- 
tion of his idea. By 1913 the spoken use of Hebrew 
was so well established that thousands of school- 
children went on strike in order to force upon the 
Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden the exclusive use of 
Hebrew in its secondary schools. In 1921, the 
Palestine Mandate instituted the administrative use 
of Hebrew as one of its three languages. The estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel made Hebrew the 
sole official language of the country except for minor- 
ities. In 1954, according to the estimate of Prof. 


R. Bachi,’ 861,000 persons, constituting 60.9% of 
the then Jewish population of Israel, used Hebrew as 
their sole or principal language: this number has in 
all probability increased since then by some 100,000. 
But we must also consider that, of the approximately 
1,976,000 present Jewish inhabitants, 90/95% are 
able to use some form of Hebrew in their public 
contacts; to this should be added the considerable 
percentage of fair Hebrew speakers among the 
minorities. Hebrew as a language of daily use has 
thus outstripped Armenian, and Slovenian, Albanian, 
Latvian, and Welsh (to mention only some well- 
established European languages), and is moving into 
the class of Lithuanian and Slovak, which languages, 
however, it far exceeds in cultural and scientific 
importance. In these latter spheres, it can well bear 
comparison with medium-sized European language- 
communities such as the Scandinavian peoples, the 
Czechs, Hungarians, or Portuguese. 


It should not be forgotten, however, that the spec- 
tacular success of the Hebrew revival in Israel is 
offset by a disastrous shrinkage of the traditional 
type of Hebrew knowledge which characterized 
Jewry during the Middle Ages and in early modern 
times. While it would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that at the time of Ben-Yehuda’s first article 
in 1879 over 25% of all Jews (i.e., 50% of all male 
Jews) were able to understand the Pentateuch, the 
Daily Prayers, etc., and some 10% to read a Hebrew 


1“A Statistical Analysis of the Revival of Hebrew in Israel,” 
in Scripta Hierosolymitana II1 (Hebrew University Press, 1957). 
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book of average difficulty,? it would surely be op- 
timistic today to estimate the number of those out- 
side Israel able to understand the Pentateuch at 1% 
and those able to read a Hebrew book as one in a 
thousand. If we include the population of Israel, 
the total of those with any knowledge of Hebrew 
among world Jewry has thus declined to 15% at 
the most. 


THE success of the Hebrew revival is not due to 

any inherent qualities of the Hebrew language, 
nor primarily to the much-vaunted attachment of 
Jews to their language, which in any case did not 
prevent many highly-cultured and Jewish-conscious 
groups throughout the centuries from substituting 
other languages even in written use. Four factors 
seem to have combined to assure its success. One 
is the psychological preparation accomplished by the 
Haskalah movement during its one hundred years 
of existence. Although in intention a movement for 
the westernization of the Jews, Haskalah, as the right 
wing of the party of enlightenment, seized upon 
Biblical Hebrew and the evocation of the Biblical 
milieu as the means to bring home ideas of beauty 
and of respect for productive labor; and in the pro- 
cess also did much to fit the language for the ex- 
pression of modern modes of thinking (although 
after 1860 Hebrew writers rightly broke with its 
restrictive Biblical purism). Secondly, Zionism fol- 
lowed the pattern of the European national move- 
ments (Ben-Yehuda, again, was the first to see this), 
and thus laid stress upon the possession and cultiva- 
tion of a national language. Thirdly, there was no 
rival candidate for the role: Yiddish was in 1880 
a despised jargon which the educated tried to get 
rid of—its career as a modern literary idiom runs 
parallel with the revival of Hebrew—and Ladino 
was in full decline. No other language was spoken 
by a sufficient percentage of the Jewish people to 
affect the balance. (It is perhaps fortunate that 
Hebrew was already well established before English- 
speaking Jewry achieved its present numerical pre- 
ponderance.) The fourth factor is the complicated 
history of aliyah. Had the dreams of the early Zion- 
ists come true, and the establishment of a Jewish 
Palestine been accomplished by East-European Jews, 
we might well have had a Yiddish-speaking Israel 
with Hebrew only as a language of prestige; but 
since in the end the three groups, those who spoke 
Yiddish, speakers of European languages, and Orien- 
tal Jews (mainly Arabic-speaking) balanced each 
other, Hebrew was the only logical vehicle of general 
communication. There is no doubt that the stub- 
bornness of the educational system at all levels in 
using Hebrew, even at the risk of lowering standards, 
played a role in establishing Hebrew among the 


2 Allowing for a much higher proportion in Eastern Europe, 
North Africa and Yemen, and a very much lower one in Western 
countries. 
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youth, but this should not be overestimated, for 
the rival languages—German and, later, English~ 
were hardly likely to oust Hebrew in spoken Use 
and in any event this zeal has not kept a large sectio, 
of the younger intelligentsia from seeking its literary 
fare almost entirely in English books. 


HE REVIVAL of Hebrew can now be considered 4 
accomplished. The shock of the years of mas 
immigration has passed and the immigrants have fy, 
the most part acquired a working knowledge of th 
language. The olim of 1957 became Hebrew speak. 
ers at an amazingly fast rate, owing to the stream. 
lined efficiency of the Ulpan system in the case of 
the higher social levels, and the natural Propensity 
for Hebrew of the Oriental immigrant. Attention 
is gradually shifting to two entirely different prob. 
lems: the low level of linguistic skill among a large 
section of superficially Hebraized elements, and the 
changes which the language itself has undergone in 
the process of revival. 

Those who are alert to these matters in Israel often 
tend to confuse these two problems by attributing 
the incorrect features of spoken Hebrew to ignorance 
and the influence of the immigrants’ former lan. 
guages. In fact, they are quite separate. The im- 





migrant will, of course, speak for a time a faulty} 
and halting Hebrew, but in the end he will attain | 
an almost perfect command of the colloquial lan-| 
guage. There he will stop and, except for a few, 
intellectuals, only the provision of suitable facilities! 
for further education will enable him to proceed! 
to the acquisition of a reasonable writing style and 
the ability to read literary material. It is not the! 
immigrant’s fault that the colloquial which he picks 
up is incorrect from the point of view of the literary 
standard. His problem is the same as that of numer-| 
ous native speakers of Hebrew whose background 
and curtailed schooling never permitted them to get 
beyond a knowledge of the colloquial. 

When the difference between the colloquial and 
the correct forms of Hebrew was first noticed ei 
alarm in the middle ‘thirties, it was treated as | 
peculiarity of the language of children—on the prin-| 
ciple of seeing the mote in the other person’s eye- 
and there was a spate of articles and even books 01} 
the problem of “our children’s mistakes.” At tht! 
time, of course, most immigrants, coming from th 
Tarbut schools of Eastern Europe or intensive cours) 
for youth movements, spoke “correct” Hebrew, and | 
only acquired the peculiarities of Palestinian speech 
after some years of residence in the country. Now*' 
days, the immigrant is held responsible; and that i 
spite of the fact that since the War of Independent] 
the use of colloquialisms in the dialogue—and some- 
times in the rest of the text—has been a notabl 
feature of the fiction turned out by the young sabri 
writers. 


The ways in which colloquialisms differ from tht} 
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gandard accepted by the grammarians and stylists 
wre manifold, and affect pronunciation (especially 
stress), forms of nouns and verbs, syntax and vocab- 
ulary. Some of the differences are no doubt due to 
the influence of European speech habits; at least in 
one case it is probable that the influence is specifically 
Yiddish. There are phrases literally translated from 
Yiddish, as there are also phrases directly adapted 
from German or English (the latter may largely 
have penetrated the language through the army), 
3s well as words from these languages and from 
Arabic taken over bodily. Loan-words and loan 
translations, of course, are common in all languages; 
some of these loans make the impression of having 
started as jokes: this is a common feature of slang, 
which was probably the original domain of many 
of the colloquial loans. Again, the percolation of 
sang into normal language is known pretty well 
everywhere. Literary Hebrew, too, has its quota of 
loans and loan-translations. It should be noted, 
however, that such foreign material is not directly 
connected with the speaker’s (or his parents’) previ- 
ous language: speakers of Yiddish origin use Ger- 
manisms or Anglicisms, just as “Yeckes” use Yiddish- 
isms, and Europeanisms occur to the same extent in 
the speech of sabras of Oriental origin. 

However, when all possibilities of influence from 
other languages have been taken into account, there 
remains a large number of “incorrect” features which 
cannot be so explained. These tend in the main to 
make the grammatical structure more regular and 
simpler, or to shorten pronunciation and make it 
easier: thus, the colloquial replaces the accusative 
plural etkhem by otkhem because all other forms 
have of, or shortens ani, ata, et ha to ni, ta, ta-, uses 
lo, and so on. .This is the type of change which 
might have happened in the language, anyway, if 
it had remained in spoken use. They did not happen 
in a purely literary Hebrew dominated by spelling 
and ancient models. Germane to the character of 
a colloquial is also the tendency to make shift with 
as few elements as possible—which may be called 
economy or poverty according to one’s attitude. The 
verbs le-sader (to arrange) and le-hitasek (to get 
busy with) have taken the place of many other, more 
precise, expressions, just as has happened in English 
with get. The critics of the colloquial generally 
admit that these changes are only what is to be 
expected, but say that this applies to “natural” lan- 
guages: Hebrew, not being a natural language as 
yet, must be guarded from such effects of ignorance 
and carelessness. 


HILE IN most European languages the distinction 
between the colloquial and literary language is 
fully recognized, and each is accorded its proper 
place in the life of the language, this recognition is 
as yet completely alien to the Israeli scene. This 
works both ways. While one part of the population 
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considers the colloquial (which they mostly use 
themselves) as an excrescence to be liquidated as 
quickly as possible if Hebrew culture is to be pre- 
served, another part looks upon it as the mark of 
the real Israeli, or as the chief proof that the language 
is really alive, and would like to see it ultimately 
take the place of the “correct” written language 
(which many of them handle with skill and ease). 
One result is that there is no “educated colloquial,” 
but in situations where the Englishman, say, would 
use this type of language (e.g., in official contacts, 
in teaching, in polite society) the Israeli uses either 
the same more or less broad speech which he employs 
in more familiar circles, or else a mincing bookish 
high Hebrew. The colloquial is generally referred 
to (even by its devotees) as “slang,” and no distinc- 
tion is made between slang proper—highly developed 
in present-day Hebrew and used by those circles 
who use slang everywhere—and colloquialisms. The 
lack of differentiation even affects the attitude to 
some manifestations of written Hebrew: the simple 
and lively style of the newspapers and popular peri- 
odicals, although quite different in structure from 
the colloquial, is commonly lumped together with 
the latter. Similarly, writers on scientific subjects 
are expected to employ a “rich” style identical with 
that of imaginative literature, and stylistic correctors 
are employed by the better publishing-houses in order 
to recast their books in this direction. Editors of 
the more ambitious periodicals rewrite contributors’ 
articles extensively so as to fit them to these stylistic 
ideals. In this way, an extreme polarization results 
between an ornate literary language and the lowest 
“slang.” 


GuchH porarizaTION in the life of a society must 

necessarily lead to the opposition becoming emo- 
tionally charged. In our case this is even more so, 
because the opposition has become tied up with the 
tension between the generations on the one hand and 
the emotionally-laden throes of transition from pre- 
State Zionism to State patriotism on the other. The 
younger generation looks upon its “slang” as a pos- 
session to be defended against the interference of its 
elders, as something which expresses its rugged spirit 
and is symptomatic of “normalcy.” For the purists, 
who mostly belong to the older generation that still 
has sentimental roots in the shtetel, the very existence 
of the colloquial is a violation of the purpose and 
character of the Hebrew revival, a misfortune which 
nullifies the work of the renaissance, and which must 
be counteracted before it is too late. Hence one may 
not even scientifically describe and analyze this col- 
loquial, as this gives it the status of a language.* This 


3 This is, of course, a naive attitude. Any language, however 
corrupt, can be described in scientific terms, and may often 
offer traits interesting to the linguist. Indeed, the purist should 
be interested in having a full description of the phenomena he 
wishes to combat. 
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was forcefully illustrated in the debate which raged 
around the publication, early in 1956, of Dr. H. B. 
Rosén’s Our Hebrew. This consists mainly of a dry 
and extremely difficult structural analysis of the col- 
loquial, but was nevertheless regarded by some of its 
critics as a manifesto in the struggle against correct 
Hebrew. The term “Israeli Hebrew,” which Rosén 
used for the language he was describing, aroused 
particular opposition. On the other hand, it is typical 
of the outlook of the pro-colloquialists that the 
author invoked in justification of his undertaking 
the memory of Ioannes Psicharis, the man who 
achieved for colloquial Greek (under entirely differ- 
ent circumstances) the status of a literary idiom. 

However, the conservative or purist attitude in 
the case of Hebrew is not merely that of the linguistic 
die-hard, as he may be found in most language com- 
munities. (It cannot be that, if only for the fact 
that literary Hebrew is as much a language-in-be- 
coming as is the colloquial. Indeed, in its higher 
ranges it is a good deal less stable and less standardized 
than the latter.) The whole history of Hebrew has 
been determined by the fact that there were two 
periods in the spoken life of the language which 
produced literatures destined to become classical, 
namely, the Biblical and the Mishnaic-Talmudic.* 
For a variety of ideological reasons, the proportion 
of influence accorded to each of these two Hebrew 
dialects upon subsequent stylistic developments varied 
constantly. The revival of Hebrew was preceded 
by the particularly violent break in tradition by the 
Haskalah, as described above, and was accompanied 
by a more intensive absorption of older material than 
had ever taken place, necessitated by the needs of 
adaptation to present-day tasks and supported by 
the ideology of “ingathering.” The result has been 
graphically described by Professor Z. Ben-Hayim in 
the terms of Genesis 25: 22 as the “struggling of 
the linguistic elements”—we can only hope that the 
prophecy of the next verse will never be applicable 
to it! The conservative Hebraist feels that he is not 
using a fully-constituted language, but is still con- 
stantly drawing upon the “sources.” In any case of 
doubt, and particularly in his fight against literary 
neologisms and the colloquial, his natural appeal is 
to these sources. 

These sources, however, are not just linguistic 
store-houses: they are literatures with a deep emo- 
tional appeal. It can hardly be denied that the ap- 
peal to them forms part of the struggle the con- 
servatives are carrying on for their scale of values, 
of which the debate over the colloquial is only a 
symptom. This is shown very clearly by the relative 
attitude to the two “sources.” In recent years there 
has been a distinct shifting towards the Mishnaic- 


4 More precisely: the language of Mishnaic literature was a 
spoken idiom, the last stage before Hebrew ceased to be spoken; 
the literature which is treated as a “source” was mostly written 
centuries after the language had become purely literary. 
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Talmudic away from the Biblical. While formerly 
the stylist-to-be steeped himself in the Bible, he; 
now expected to absorb the entire range of Talmud 
and midrashic literature. The argument is ofte, 
heard in educated circles that one who has not goy 
through a yeshiva cannot really hope ever to becom 
adept at Hebrew style. There is a great deal of 
truth in this, though not in the sense understood by 
those who employ it: it highlights the fight of th 
old intellectual élite, recruited from the yeshivot 
for the maintenance of its cultural dominance x 
against the new élite reared upon a combination of 
Tenach (i.e., Bible as taught in school) and European. 
American thought and literature. A _ parallel may 
be found in the argument that only a classical edy. 
cation enabled one to write decent English (q 
French or German), advanced not so long ago by 
a European élite whose non-technical education put 
them at a disadvantage as compared with the son 
of lower middle-class and working-class paren, 
brought up on science and modern languages. 


THE socioLocy of language is still a young ani 

very imperfect discipline. Since Hebrew is th: 
only case available for investigation in which a cd. 
loquial has been formed upon the basis of a written 
language instead of preceding it, we have no means 
of saying whether the situation described is the nor. 
mal and inevitable one in such a situation, nor how 
long it will last or how it will end. It should be! 
noted, however, that the polarization has also its posi 
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tive sides. Through excluding the colloquial as ;| 
source of expansion, the literary language is thrown| 
upon its own resources and forced to develop them| 
to the full. The appeal to the sources, of course, i 
of great value in enriching the language with m:| 
terial that can by differentiation and adaptation be! 
put to use in fulfilling the manifold expressive needs 


demonstrated by the work of the Vaad Halashon, 
now the Language Academy, which has succeeded 
in finding in our older literature thousands of term | 
for designating objects and concepts for which words 
would otherwise have had to be newly formed. Ex-| 
cessive new formation from a restricted stock o| 
“roots” leads to what has been aptly called “Espe- 


of a modern language of civilization. This has | 


rantization,” and this tendency is counteracted by| 


cleaving to the “sources.” If the day should comt| 
when the literary langauge will have to admit 3) 
certain degree of colloquialization, as most Westert| 
European languages have done in the present century, 
it may be a good thing that the challenge will b} 
met by a much stabler and more developed literary | 
language, matured under the protective wings | 
purism. : 

The protection of purism may, however, benefit 
the colloquial language, too. The history of Europea 
vernaculars shows numerous instances which suggest 
that social ostracism is a state in which a vernaculat 
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wn develop undisturbed and unfold its inherent 
gructural possibilities to the full, as did the Romance 
languages during the early Middle Ages or English 
during the Norman domination. The existence of 
in “educated colloquial,” likely to be regulated by 
normative grammarians and fashions imposed from 
above, might well inhibit the free play of forces in 
the language. As an instance we may cite the present 
npid disintegration of local dialects in most European 
countries. 

It is not possible within the range of this article 
to deal with a further complicating factor in the 
language polarization: the question of pronunciation. 
§ome purists—by far not all—advocate the replace- 
ment of the current pronunciation by one in which 
n, 8, Y and P would be sounded as in Arabic—as 
they are in fact in the traditional Hebrew pronunci- 
ation of Jews from Arab countries. The difficulty, 
however, is that those Israelis who still naturally 
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speak thus belong chiefly to the lower classes, and 
when rising in the social scale tend to adopt the 
“Ashkenazi” pronunciation without these sounds. As 
one normally imitates one’s social superiors, the de- 
mand (though justified by appeal to spelling and 
grammar) runs counter to powerful social trends. 
However, in recent years two tendencies have been 
discernible: one is the crystallization of a “Sephardic” 
pronunciation with prestige value, which is used by 
all social levels of Oriental Jews and constitutes a 
kind of “communal” dialect; the other the slow but 
sure emergence of a lower-class colloquial, also on 
the basis of Oriental pronunciation, but with fea- 
tures of its own and a distinct Arabic coloring in 
syntax. These two phenomena, bound up as they 
are with the dangerous potentiality of a link-up of 
class-structure and communal division, deserve public 
attention no less than the fascinating problems of 
linguistic correctness. 


New Emphasis 


Integration 


by Phyllys Palgi 
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K 3Lnp Yemenite beggar was sitting cross-legged 

at the street corner. He had dozed off with 
his battered coin-box clutched in his hand. A police- 
man came up to him. Surely he would wake the old 
man and warn him to move on. The law forbids 
begging. Instead, the policeman bent down and 
quickly dropped a coin in the sleeping beggar’s box. 
I caught a glimpse of the policeman’s face — and 
understood. He, too, had come from one of the 
Middle Eastern countries where he had been brought 
up to regard alms-giving as a moral obligation if not 
a sacred duty. 

This brief moment of personal warmth and pity 
as expressed by an officer of the law, epitomizes the 
intangible and subtle problems associated with the 
integration of Israel’s multifarious immigrant com- 
munities, each with their distinctive set of values 
and ideals. 

The Tenth Anniversary of the State has provided 
a convenient threshold at which to pause and review, 
among other aspects of life, the complexities bound 
up with the arrival of a million immigrants to Israel 
in the past decade. Most reports dealing with this 
subject present an impressive array of statistics, show- 
ing the number of moshvei olim or new immigrant 


_ townships that have been built in areas that ten 


years ago were desolate and deserted. No less amazing 
are the records of the ever-growing number of en- 
tollments in kindergartens, elementary schools, ul- 
panim and vocational courses. Reports show that 


supplies and medical teams followed the trail of im- 
migrant convoys and that clinics, infant welfare 
centers and stores were established overnight. 


The figures indeed are impressive, particularly as 
they demonstrate the existence of a deep sense of 
government responsibility and an unusual consistency 
between declared ideology and actual practice. An 
analysis of the situation shows that the government 
has kept faith with the ideal implicit in the Law of 
Return: that not only should every Jew have the 
right to return to Israel but that no immigrant 
should be without food, shelter or medical care. 
With regard to political pronouncements, it is rare 
to find so little discrepancy between promise and 
fulfillment and this was achieved only through the 
full-hearted ideological support of the earlier settlers 
and their now grown children. Without this it 
would not have been possible to set up and main- 
tain the high standard and wide-spread network of 
services of the Government, the Jewish Agency, the 
Histadrut, and health organizations such as Hadassah 
and Kupat Holim. 


In the first three years of the State, from 1948- 
1951, when stark austerity gripped the country, 
close on half a million immigrants came to Israel. 
They all belonged to the Jewish faith and as such 
regarded themselves as one people. Some, however, 
came from the Orient and others from the Occident; 
some came with their large families while others 
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came alone—sole survivors of families swallowed 
up by Hitler’s regime. 

From North Africa came groups of young un- 
married men to join the army. From remote and 
isolated Yemen the entire Jewish community was 
evacuated. Airport officials at Lod watched—wide- 
eyed—gaunt old men step out of the aircraft and 
reverently kiss the tar-macadamized soil of the Holy 
Land. But for the health workers it was a shock 
to see the physical condition of the puny babies and 
of their young mothers—garbed in gay, brightly- 
colored dress as if to compensate for their physical 
frailty. 

No less unique in the blessings they brought to 
the country, or in the problems they presented, were 
the urban dwellers of Baghdad—the bulk of the 
120,000 Iraqi immigration. These airlifts, carrying 
the Middle Eastern communities (so picturesquely 
named Operation “Magic Carpet” and Operation 
“Ali Baba”) were soon followed by a slow but steady 
stream of immigrants from the ghettos of Persia, 
from the mountain villages of Kurdistan, and the 
two chief cities of Turkey. 


For many decades, in fact since the time of modern 
Zionist colonization, Israel has been a country of 
immigrants, but it is only since the establishment of 
the State, with the commencement of mass immi- 
gration from the Middle East and North Africa, 
that policy-makers have had to face the multiple 
problems arising out of great ethnic diversity to- 
gether with vastly different standards of living. 


[NTERESTINGLY enough, in spite of the potentially 

controversial nature of the subject, there was 
originally a general consensus of opinion in the coun- 
try that not only must the immigrants be helped 
towards economic independence but that the under- 
lying objective of all services should be the rapid 
Westernization of immigrants from the Islamic orbit. 
A feeling of urgency, if not panic, gripped the 
country. It was firmly believed that there was no 
time for the change to be allowed to take its natural 
course. Like an impetuous housewife, Israel threw 
away the now out-dated “melting pot” theory and 
put in its place the whistling “pressure cooker.” In 
settlement policy, rapid assimilation became the 
object. Families of different origins, languages and 
customs were deliberately placed in the same village. 
In one case, the authorities reported with pride that 
the village members were drawn from seventeen 
different countries. On the national level, the new- 
ly-formed Knesset passed such laws as the Law of 
Universal Franchise, the Bill of Women’s Equal 
Rights, the Law of Compulsory Elementary Edu- 
cation—all measures inspired by the burning ideal 
of creating overnight out of Israel’s numerous im- 
migrant communities a homogeneous nation on 
modern, Western lines. 


However, in spite of the backing of the law, the 
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process of social and cultural change proved to by 
neither simple nor predictable. Methods that haj 
been used successfully prior to the establishmey 
of the State often failed to yield the expected resuls 
Slowly it became apparent, to the amazement of 
a number of policy-makers and officials, that th 
standard techniques and time-halNlowed method 
employed for the absorption of immigrants fron 
Europe were not meeting the needs of the Orient; 
communities. Cooperative agricultural villages, , 
devised and developed by the Russian and Polis, 
founders of Nahalal or Degania, took on a basicaly 
different character when settled by Kurdish ¢, 
Moroccan Jews. The characteristic forms of “. 
lectivism” were seen in an entirely different ligh 
by most of the Jews of the Middle East. A mosh 
built without a synagogue for the men or a mikyy) 
(ritual bath) for the women was for some a place 
unfit for habitation. To carry out a tradition 
mitzvah by providing a sumptuous brit m’lah « 
wedding feast was in some cases considered mor 
important by the villagers than spending mong 
on land improvements. 


In the sphere of health there were no fewer su- 
prises. A nurse in a Yemenite village, for instance, 
reported that she could not keep the usual progres 
records because mothers constantly changed th 
names of their babies to avoid “the evil eye.” Th! 
psychologists and psychiatrists, trained in an «- 
clusively Western science, often had difficulty in 
making an adequate diagnosis of persons whos 





culture accepted spirits and devils as a reality. 


; 


It was not only the Western-trained personne!) 


however, that were suddenly confronted with : 
new set of problems; the immigrants, too, particular 
ly those from the Middle Eastern countries, foun(! 
themselves caught in a web of new and strang 
social relationships. Living in Israel, where the demo 
cratic type of family is the ideal, brought abou 
a fundamental change in the old prestige and a 
thority-pattern and affected the relationship b| 
tween husband and wife, parents and children- 
and particularly the behavior of young daughter 
The uneasiness and anxiety accompanying the net 
and frequently unstable family pattern often lk 
to social failure reflected in symptoms ranging frot 
apathy to prostitution. 





\ 





Policy-makers, disturbed by such manifestation] 
and more particularly by the different standards 0) 
living of citizens from Europe and the Middle Eas 
respectively, asked themselves if—and where— tht} 
had erred. | 

Here and there it was realized that success 
integration could not be achieved by a steam-rollt! 
process of rapid Westernization. In addition, workes 
in day-to-day contact with these immigrants termé 
“primitive” were becoming aware that the imm: 
grants possessed customs and values of their ow 
which it would be folly—and worse—to destto} 
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Strong family loyalties, a deep sense of mercy, an 
observance of courtesies in personal relationships— 
these values, fast disappearing in industrialized West- 
en society, still characterize the culture of the 
Middle Eastern Jewish groups. This meant that the 
educator, the social worker, the doctor and the 
Agency official had to learn to accept the validity 
of the other man’s way of life, to respect his beliefs 
and traditions which, in turn, would enrich the 
new and still-evolving Israeli culture. 


CHANGE in policy was reflected in the settlement 

program of 1954-56. These years, during which 
30,000 North African immigrants entered Israel, 
were noteworthy for the imaginative and dynamic 
gttlement policy in the Lachish area. This pattern 
of settlement did not include the usual scattered 
and lonely villages of the past but instead consisted 
of a cluster of villages, never more than two kilo- 
meters apart, arranged around a central town. In 
addition, each village was culturally homogeneous, 
so that the immigrant had the security of living 
together with people whose habits and customs 
were familiar to him. Dangers of ethnic isolation 
were obviated by the common meeting-ground pro- 
vided by the cooperative store, the health clinic, 
and the school serving five or six villages. The 
success of the Lachish experiment has led to its 
use today in the newly-opened Adulam area in 
the Jerusalem corridor. 

In the heterogeneously populated semi-urban areas, 
attempts are now being made through civic edu- 
cation programs to give added content to the immi- 
grant’s life. Crowded ghetto conditions in the 
Islamic countries had the advantage over modern 
urban living of: closeness and warmth of personal 
relationships, the loss of which could not be filled 
only by the fact of living in Israel. Even the 
Ministry of Social Welfare, whose primary task until 
now has been the care of the socially disabled, has 
seen fit to establish a special department for the 
development and encouragement of local community 
organization and local responsibility. 

In the field of formal education, where many 
problems are still to be overcome, there is wide- 
spread agreement that greater flexibility in teaching 
methods and more appropriate subject matter are 
essential if the educational system is to serve the 
needs of the present school population. 

The changed trends in absorption policy have 
been significant but there still remains an area of 
social thinking that requires re-evaluation. Socio- 
logical analysis shows that the adaption of immi- 
grants is determined by two sets of interacting his- 
torical conditions. One factor is the background 
of the immigrants and their preparedness to change 
and the other the ideology and culture of the re- 
ceiving group. In the public Israeli eye, there is a 
tendency to view the problem of immigrant inte- 
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gration as the stereotyped picture of the receiving 
culture on one side and, on the other, the immigrant 
groups who are to be helped in their adjustment to 
the absorbing community. The earlier settlers 
and their grown children in this picture are seen 
as an immutable, unchanging community with a set, 
fixed pattern of ideals—the star to which the immi- 
grant wagon must be hitched. Analysis, however, 
reveals this concept to be somewhat mythical when 
applied to the contemporary situation. It is true 
that in broad terms the political pattern has remained 
static over the last twenty or thirty years but a 
deeper probing into social phenomena shows the 
absorbing community itself to be in a process of 
change, a fact which in turn has its effects on the 
process of immigrant absorption. 


SUALLY overlooked is the effect of statehood upon 
that section of the community that played so 
great a part in the national struggle. In what ways 
has Israel’s elder community changed in the past 
decade? The early years of modern Zionism, prior 
to the establishment of the State, were characterized 
by revolt and sacrifice. The paramount importance 
of family life and the concentration in economically 
marginal occupations, typical of Eastern European 
Jewish life at that time, were replaced by a spirit 
of national service and pioneering endeavor. There 
was a clear, conscious striving towards a declared 
goal, namely, the establishment of an independent 
homeland for the Jewish people, with the greater part 
of the population subscribing, in addition, to the 
principles of the dignity of labor and social and 
economic cooperation. In this period, there was a 
close approximation between practice and ideals. It 
was felt that each new pioneering project, and every 
act of revolt—whether it was a military action of 
the Haganah against the British Mandatory govern- 
ment or the smuggling of immigrants into then 
blockaded. Palestine—would bring the country’s 
ideals closer to realization. 


But what happened when the longed-for State 
was born? The leadership, concerned with main- 
taining both in structure and content a modern 
Western society, now placed different demands before 
its supporters. The concept of “service to the nation” 
was adapted to meet the needs of the young State. 
To enter the civil service, to join the police force 
or the standing army, became competing patriotic 
alternatives to agricultural pioneering. No longer 
is the defense of the borders or the bringing of 
immigrants organized on a partisan basis. A com- 
plex state machinery has taken over these previously 
voluntary tasks. 


For many of the elder community adjustment 
to the changed conditions was not easy or auto- 
matic. How often does one hear “old-timers” re- 
calling with nostalgia the bygone days of suffer- 
ing and hardship? Many are restless, constantly 
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changing jobs, and finding life empty of content. 
Is this another example of the historical truth that 
revolutionaries seldom enjoy the fruits of their 
revolution? 

Israel’s leadership today is faced with fundamental 
issues, aiming as it does to achieve for all its citizens 
a Western standard of living and in addition to 
preserve the frontier spirit. There is the need to 
re-evaluate social concepts and discard old slogans 
that served the community well in the pre-State 
days, but which today are no longer true. 

In some areas, change has already manifested itself. 
A striking example is the recent posthumous acclaim 
on a nation-wide scale of the literary efforts of 
young “sabras” who fell in the War of Liberation. 
These young men and women had grown up in 
a period when pioneering and physical bravery rather 
than intellectual endeavor were the chosen ideals 
for the young. Literary and poetic effusions had to 
be hidden from one’s friends and even from one’s 
parents because one had to be a tough “chevraman” 
with no sentiment. Today the atmosphere is dif- 
ferent. The young are urged to study; the rela- 
tively low percentage of high school graduates has 
become a cause for concern for the country as is 
also the mediocre level of literary effort. The shift 
in values in the field of intellectualism was an easy 
one. Book learning and scholastic achievement have 
been for centuries so highly prized in traditional 
Jewish life that it was only very superficially sub- 
merged during the period of national struggle. 


OWEVER, not in all spheres of life does one see 

the same relatively smooth adaptation to the new 
reality. On the contrary, there is a tendency to blame 
much on the newcomers. “The Yishuv is not what 
it used to be” is an oft-quoted phrase, and fear is 
expressed for the moral and cultural future of Israel 
which is absorbing masses of immigrants from 
“backward” countries. Another manifestation of 
stress among “the old-timers,” is the growing sig- 
nificance attached to material objects and the pride 
in conspicuous consumption, both features previously 
considered as either unpatriotic or, at least, in bad 
taste. Evidence of increasing delinquency among 
youngsters belonging to this very group is also 
indicative of social disequilibrium. 

The last ten years have been distinguished by vast 
strides in institutional life. Modern hospitals and 
beautiful public buildings have been erected. The 
social services are staffed, by and large, by people 
who treat their clients in a fair manner and in a spirit 
of helpfulness, particularly when dealing with the 
new immigrants. But how many of “the old-timers” 
who work among the immigrants wish to live among 
them? Many are willing to teach and talk at them, 
but not with them. The difference is subtle but 
fundamental. Even the young men and women born 
in a kibbutz or moshav who volunteered to work 
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among the newcomers do not live with them x 
equals but rather as kind but superior teachers o, 
benevolent managers. This may have serious reper. 
cussions, for people who are regarded as inferig, 
have a tendency, after a while, to look at themselys 
in the same light. For instance, Jewish self-hatre 
is a well-known feature of galuth life and already 
in Israel there are hidden but definite signs of ; 
growing feeling of inferiority among some of the 
Middle Eastern groups, a phenomenon which, if not | 
checked, will be a source of resentment and tension, 
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The next decade requires first and foremost a shift 
of emphasis from the organizational to the human | 
aspects of a given situation, whether it has to d | 
with the adjustment problems of the newcomer or | 
a confusion of values on the part of the family 
of “an old-timer.” Dealing with the intangible 
human problems of the newcomer demands ob. 
jectivity rather than ethnocentricity together with | 
the acceptance of the fact that the way of life 
of the older settlers is not in all respects the logical 
normal or even the right way. With regard t | 
“the old-timers,” a re-evaluation of ideals need not | 
lead to self-recrimination or feelings of guilt. On| 
the contrary, it is a sign of flexibility and dynamism | 
essential for healthy and purposive change. It js 
socially destructive to harp constantly on the public’ 
failure to live up to declared ideals when thes 
are in fact no longer in alignment with reality, 
This can only result in an atmosphere of cynicism 
and uneasiness. An example of this, perhaps, is the | 
younger generation’s disparaging talk about Zionut—| 
a concept once considered no less than sacred. On 
the other hand, however, there is the trend amongst 
the middle-generation: many, after spending their 
youth and young adulthood in the pursuit of the 
single-minded, national struggle, are now returning 
to studies cut short fifteen years ago. This retum 
is not merely a means of acquiring an academic ci 
reer, but represents an honest attempt to reassess, 
and readjust ideologically to, the needs of the | 
new society. 


~~ 


Israel is fortunate in that there is no dissension | 
on national issues such as large-scale immigration | 
or the tremendous expenditure on defense. But) 
life in general is pervaded by a feeling of nervous: } 
ness. This is inevitable in a period of rapid change. | 
The process of adaptation for both the old as wel | 
as the recent citizens to each other, and _ thei | 
adaptation to the newly created conditions in the 
country is still incomplete, causing a temporary 
feeling of social disequilibrium. ' 

When the way is found to recharge that vitality 
and spirit of dedication that brought the State int0| 
being, together with the creation of an atmosphert| 
facilitating the blossoming of those groups wh | 
for generations have been economically and socially 
restricted, then Israel will burst forth into a period 
of unusual cultural and spiritual creativity. 
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Israel’s Arabic Voice 


by Gideon Weigert 


D" EL Iza’ EL IsraE ia (the Israeli broadcasting 
station) went on the air January 12, 1958 with 
a powerful 100 k.w. transmitter which brought this 
country’s only direct link with its neighboring 


) Arabic-speaking states to the population of the 


entire Middle East—as far as the Persian Gulf oil- 
states and to many countries on the African coast 
of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. The in- 
auguration of this powerful medium marked an 
important milestone in the history of Israel’s Arabic 
broadcasts. 


What is the mission of these broadcasts and how 
did they come into being? 


“This radio station will continue the tradition 
of Israel’s Arabic voice, and preach peace in this part 
of the world, based on mutual understanding and 
co-existence between the two Semitic peoples of the 
Middle East.” With these words, the man who for 
more than ten years had been in charge of this 
unique medium, opened the new station early this 
year. 


Iraqi-born, 36-year-old Shaul Bar-Haim, a gradu- 
ate of the Tel Aviv Law School, is virtually solely 
responsible for the progress made by Israel’s Arabic 
station. Since pre-State days when this voice operated 
from an illegal Hagana transmitter in Tel Aviv, 
struggled with a 20-minute daily program against 
the hysterical announcements of imaginary Arab 
victories over the Jews, until this very day, through 
Bar-Haim’s efforts Israel’s Arabic transmissions have 
informed the entire Arab world what real democracy, 
a high standard of living and constructive develop- 
ment can achieve in this region. He began with a 
1§-minute nightly program of news. This was the 
only voice of Jewish Palestine during the Mandatory 
days, giving the Arab listeners in this country and 
in the neighboring Arab states the Jewish viewpoint 
of the struggle then going on. (At the same time, 
the leaders of the “Palestine Arab Liberation Army” 
were telling their people over the Damascus, Cairo 
and Baghdad radios of the destruction and the com- 
plete occupation of Jewish settlements and prophe- 
sying final victory “within a matter of a few hours.’’) 


Since then, Israel’s Arabic voice has developed 
gradually, increasing its program first to one hour, 
later to two-and-a-half and then to three-and-a- 
quarter hours daily. Slowly it began to occupy its 
own, quite unique, place in the world of Arabic 
broadcasting. By the middle of 1957, Kol Yisrael’s 
Arabic staff had grown from the handful of Hagana 
volunteers of 1948—then capably guided by the 
present Israeli ambassador to Rome, Eliahu Sasson— 
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to a full-fledged separate department, staffed with 
announcers, program and feature editors, news edi- 
tors, commentators and entertainers who gave their 
Arabic audience both in Israel and abroad a pro- 
gram which had by now earned a high reputation. 
The Jordan weekly, A-Sareeh, wrote: “It is incredible 
to what extent cafe-owners in Amman and the Old 
City of Jerusalem have—despite severe warnings 
and threats by the Jordan Government—made it a 
habit to attract customers by tuning their radio sets 
at full blast to Israel’s Arabic programs.” And the 
Lebanese paper, E] Amal, went even further in re- 
porting that there was “hardly a taxi-driver on the 
Beirut-Damascus route who would not treat his 
passengers to the news bulletin over Israel’s Arabic 
transmission.” It added that “these programs and 
their news are heard regularly in almost every home 
in Damascus.” 


However, the phenomenal success of these broad- 
casts, handicapped by shortage of equipment, man- 
power, funds, a weak transmitter and unsuitable 
accomodations, was nothing to what happened at 
the outbreak of the Sinai Campaign in October, 
1956, when the Arabic programs became a most 
effective weapon of psychological warfare. Over- 
night, with the Cairo Radio and the “Voice of the 
Arabs” put out of action by British bombers, Israel’s 
station, with more than half of its staff mobilized 
in the army, and left with only a handful of em- 
ployees, worked round the clock not only in main- 
taining the regular programs but even doubled the 
number of news bulletins. Amid the hysterical 
announcements by the radio stations in Jordan, Syria 
and Iraq, Kol Yisrael’s Arabic station became the 
only reliable source of information in Arabic broad- 
casting in this area. 


HIs WAS the station’s first “ordeal by fire,” and 

it passed that test with distinction. There were 
news flashes, recorded interviews with captured 
Egyptian officers and soldiers, special appeals, ex- 
tracts from the press, and several commentaries daily. 
The Israeli Army’s warning to the inhabitants of 
the Gaza Strip to stay indoors, maintain order, 
and not oppose the advancing Israeli troops, was 
relayed by these broadcasts. Two days later, the 
voice of Maj.-Gen. Fuad Digwi, Egyptian Military 
Governor of the Gaza Strip, was heard over Kol 
Yisrael, reading the full Arabic text of the surrender 
document to millions of stunned listeners in Amman, 
Damascus, Baghdad and Cairo. 


Ever since then, not a week has passed without 
some reference to Israel’s Arabic voice in the press 
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or radio of the Arab world. Ahmed Sa’id, the former 
director of the Egyptian propaganda station, “Voice 
of the Arabs,” some months ago tried in fifteen 
solid minutes of pleading to convince his Arab 
listeners to stop listening to Israel’s latest radio star, 
an Egyptian immigrant, who under the name of 
“El Muallem Tantawi” was conducting a program 
of topical talks in colloquial Egyptian Arabic. 
According to the correspondent of the Pakistani 
Times of Karachi, Sa’id’s appeal was a failure: Is- 
rael’s Arabic transmissions continued to be the 
favorite source of news and entertainment for both 
refugees and inhabitants in the Gaza Strip despite 
the repeated warnings of the Egyptian military 
governor. 


Among the programs which won the station the 
highest praise both at home and in the Arab countries, 
were two—the colloquial talks and the ‘Women’s 
Corner.” The most popular colloquial commentator 
was for years Daoud e-Natur, who spoke in Pal- 
estine Arabic on political and social events, pre- 
sented in a most attractive form. It was for years 
the only feature of its kind in Arabic broadcasting. 
After the Sinai Campaign, a new immigrant from 
Egypt, Tantawi, appeared on the air with similar 
talks, but in colloquial Egyptian Arabic. This was 
an immediate hit and drew favorable comment 
from many Arab quarters. 


With the emergence of Dar el Iza’a el Israelia both 
these talks were discontinued. Technical reasons were 
given for this. Instead, a twice-weekly talk by Abu 
Nabil, a Palestinian Arab notable and refugee, has 
been introduced, but it seems that it by no means 
justifies the withdrawal of the more popular features. 
The “Women’s Corner,” ably handled by a woman 
immigrant from Iraq, has developed into a lively 
program with much “live” participation by Arab girls 
and women. 


Dar el Iza’a el Israelia, in contrast to the previous 
limited Arabic broadcasts, has also increased Arab 
participation in its programs, the lack of which had 
been repeatedly mentioned by critics in the past. 
Yet much still needs to be done to bring such “live” 
recordings of Israeli Arab affairs as “Around the Mic- 
rophone” to an acceptable standard. Too often, 
insufficient care in proper selection of material and 
manner of presentation make these programs and 
interviews dull and artificial, lacking such basic 
radio requirements as controversial views, honest 
opinions, and cross-questions. Above all, there should 
be an end to such hackneyed propaganda questions 
as: “Is your position in Israel now better than in 
Palestine under the Mandate?” 


When one asks why such programs are often 
dull, the answer usually is: “We know they are not 
up to standard, but there has never been anything 
better.” Those in charge of such features must still 
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learn the golden rule of broadcasting that it 
better to apologize to listeners for being unable » 
present a scheduled program than to present a poy 
one. 


"THERE are several welcome newcomers to the stati, 

with the introduction of the extended prograns 
now heard for over six hours daily (previously only 
three). Above all, more than four of these houy 
are at the popular listening time between § ap 
9:45 p.m., as compared with the previous hour-a. 
evening broadcasts. Among the new features is th 
“Magazine of the Air,” a sound feature, often very 
capably presented. However, it suffers from lac 
of listeners’ letters. For ten years, the Arab ay. 
dience had been accustomed to the fact that Israd/; 
station did not welcome their suggestions and criti. 
cism and these were never broadcast. A mor 
thorough effort is now needed to bring home to such 
listeners that times have changed, and that the station 
is now ready to broadcast their views. 


Indeed, little had been done by those responsibk 
to induce their listeners to come forward with idex 
The “Magazine” should also include book, movi 
and theatre reviews. The program could likewis 
be enriched by the introduction of historical plays- 
a successful feature of many Arab stations. Amon 
other programs which provide for participation ¢ 
Arabs are Michel Haddad’s “Amateurs Before th 
Microphone,” and “Round Table Conference,” a 
well as a new weekly feature known as “Pos 
Box,” based on political questions from listener 
These are drawing increasingly a permanent Ard 
following. 


The inauguration of the new station has founi 
new audiences for Israel’s Arabic voice. A few day 
after the opening, a letter was received in Jerusalen 
from a member of one of the leading Arab familis 
in the Persian Gulf emirate of Bahrein. The write 
expressed satisfaction at now being able to liste 
clearly to Israel in Arabic. He and his friends enjoj 
the programs and “pray to Allah” to lead their d: 
rectors to success. He ended by requesting a som 
to be played over the request program. 


Much progress has been attained in supplying th 
Arabic broadcasts with modern equipment—a ft 
cry from what used to be the working tools of th 
staff only six months ago. There are now modeti] 








tape-recorders, monitoring equipment, and mot 
teletypes for incoming news. The news-room staf| 
has been doubled, and additional persons have bee? 
engaged to cope with the new programs, althoug 
it is unfortunate that only a few of the newcomet 
are Arabs. On the whole, moreover, recruiting 
the staff has not been in accordance with up-to-dit 
methods, that is, according to ability and experient 
in the journalistic and radio fields. In many ca 
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ensideration has been given only to the ability 
tp translate from Hebrew into Arabic. There is 
much to be done in providing facilities for thorough 
taining and “refresher” courses for the production 
suff and the news-room editors. 


MAY learn from the experience of such great 

Arabic radio stations as the B.B.C. and Paris 
Radio, which are on the air three times as much 
sIsrael’s radio in Arabic. The most important dif- 
ference between these top-ranking stations and the 
sraeli station is in their constant development of 
methods and standards, their uninterrupted training 
and improvement of producers, announcers and news 
staff, learning from experience and the advice of 
others. 


Israel’s Arabic voice which reaches into the homes 
of hundreds of Arab listeners can play a decisive 
tole in creating goodwill between Israel and the Arab 
peoples. To what extent does Dar el Iza’a el Israelia 
fulfill this mission? Has it succeeded in creating an 
atmosphere of mutual understanding that will finally 
win the Arabs over to a leasting peace in this part 
of the world? 


The Jordan daily, Falastin, has commented editori- 
ally on Israel’s Arab station, writing that the Arabs 
are ready to praise even their enemies, and that some 
of these programs “are not only unique but bear 
comparison with the best of their kind, so that we 
envy Israel their level.” On the other hand, the 
paper criticized the station for the “slandering and be- 
smitching character of its news presentation commen- 
taries, which will not produce the desired results, 
and are a waste of effort and money... .” 


Of course, there is exaggeration in the Falastin 
comment on news presentation and commentaries, 
but we should not disregard an undeniable grain 
of truth in this criticism—sufficient, in the eyes of 
many, to nullify a great amount of the good our 
Arabic voice endeavors to achieve. While senior 
Israeli Foreign Ministry officials stress Israel’s desire 
for peace with the Arabs, there is not sufficient in 
the way of news presentation to impress the average 
Arab listener with the sincerity of this desire. A 
tendency to emphasize the negative aspects of Arab 
life in the Middle East—the oppression and lack 
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of freedom—together with a high-lighting of the 
feuds and disputes between the various Arab blocs, 
negates the very purpose of Israel’s Arabic station. 
The listener will wait almost in vain for what can 
be described as a brighter (and not necessarily less 
true) picture of what goes on in the Arab countries 
in the fields of construction, education and trade. 
The average listener gets the impression that every- 
thing in the Arab world is basically wrong, while 
everything in Israel and connected with Israel is 
tight—in short, so rosy as to appear factitious. 
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There is no doubt that Israel’s task in convincing 
the man in the street among the Arabs of her gen- 
uine desire for peace is much more difficult to “put 
across” than the destructive campaign of hate and 
war which forms the sole message of the Arab radio 
stations in Cairo, Damascus, Baghdad and Amman. 
However, it is clear that a more positive method 
of presentation is needed to implement the aims 
of Israel’s station. For instance, much has been 
broadcast on the negative attitude of the Arab states 
towards the Palestine Arab refugees, but far too 
little has been said on how matters could be improved, 
and of Israel’s constructive plans to aid these un- 
fortunate refugees. 


A sound understanding of the Middle East and 
Arabic affairs—together with constant improvement 
in radio techniques—is essential if Israel’s Arabic 
voice is to be effective in transmitting her desire for 
peace to her Middle Eastern neighbors. 
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Law and the Citizen 


by Felix Landau 


T Has often been said that the legislature is su- 

preme, and that all things are within its power, 
save to make a man a woman, and a woman a man. 
And yet, even the legislature in most countries is 
obliged to follow a more or less defined path, for 
it will not and cannot easily depart from the basic 
principles of the system of law with which it deals, 
and which it must continually bring into conformity 
with the ever-changing needs of the times. 


The Knesset in Israel has somewhat greater liberty 
in this respect than is enjoyed by the legislative 
bodies in many other countries, for the sources of 
the law of Israel are many and varied, and there 
exists no rigid framework into which new legislation 
must be made to fit. The law of the country as 
to land, for example, is Turkish, and there is no one 
who would argue that the principles and concep- 
tions of the Turkish land law of many years ago 
should remain the cornerstone of the land law of 
a modern progressive state. The commercial law 
of Israel is partly Turkish but is based, in the main, 
upon English law, as also is the criminal law of the 
land. In many spheres the English law has become 
entrenched but the twenty-six years of its appli- 
cation, prior to the establishment of the State, 
has not lent it that sanctity which forbide a departure 
from its provisions, or even from its spirit. The 
law of personal status in Israel is Jewish religious 
law and few indeed are those—although a few do 
exist—who would contend that that law, as it stands, 
is appropriate in all cases to modern conditions. 

The result of all this is that the legislature of 
Israel has a comparatively free hand, and those who 
frame the legislation are able, therefore, to turn 
to any source which they prefer, and to choose 
that legislative precedent which accords most nearly 
with the requirements of Israel today. Indeed, they 
need not rely on any precedent at all, and can meet 
each situation as it arises, and solve it in the way 
that seems best. 


A new statute, recently passed, to regulate the 
constitution and powers of the courts of law in 
Israel bears witness to the independence of the Is- 
raeli legislature, and to its readiness to introduce 
provisions which vary not a little from conven- 
tional and accepted notions. Take, for example, 
the power now conferred upon the Supreme Court 
of Israel—which is the final court of appeals—to 
order a re-hearing of a matter brought before it. 
A quorum of the Supreme Court for the hearing 
of appeals is ordinarily three judges and, until the 
recent special provision, the decision of these three 
was final. Provision has now been made, however, 
for a re-hearing of the same appeal by five or more 


judges if the three judges themselves who deal 
with the matter consider this desirable, or if, Upon 
the application of one of the litigants, the Presiden: 
of the court, or a judge charged by him to dey 
with the matter, directs such an additional hearing 
This he may decide to do because of the importance 
difficulty or novel character of the case. Now iy 
England a litigant, dissatisfied with the decisio 
of the Court of Appeal in respect to a judgment of 
the High Court, may appeal further to the Hou 
of Lords. In America, a litigant dissatisfied with 
the decision of, for example, the New York Cour 
of Appeals, may—under certain circumstances—ap. 
peal further to the Supreme Court of the Unity 
States. In Israel, however, the Knesset, not Wishing 
to establish a second and higher court of appe 
let alone an upper chamber of the Knesset wit 
judicial powers, provided for this somewhat uw. 
conventional procedure. 


More unusual provisions are to be found in tk 
new procedure for the re-hearing of a criminal cay 
As a general rule, of course, once a man has bea 
convicted of a crime, and his appeal has bea 


dismissed, that is the end of the matter, unless th! 
head of the state sees fit to pardon him or mitiga| 


his punishment. But a pardon is an act of grav, 
and not a judicial act of a court of law. The la 
of Israel, however, now provides that if it appeas 
to the president or deputy-president of the Suprem 
Court that the decision in a criminal matter wa 
based upon false evidence, or that new evidene 
unknown to the accused at the time and that couli 
not have been available to him is subsequenth 
discovered, the decision may be changed in his favo. 
Furthermore, and this is of particular interest, i 
another person has in the meantime been convictel 
of the same crime, and it appears that the person firs 
convicted did not commit the offence, then a retrid 
or re-hearing of an appeal, may be ordered, asl 
the court may then make an order compensatiti 
an accused whose conviction has been quashed 
Moreover, it is not only the accused himself, or th 
attorney-general, who may apply for such a retrid 


If the accused has died, the same rights are accordeil 


to his widow or any of his descendants, his parents 
brothers or sisters, and the order of compensatit 
may, in the event of the accused’s death, be mut 
in favor of someone else. In other words, the la 


of Israel now provides a recognized judicial pr} 
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cedure according to which a man’s name may i 
cleared of guilt, even after his death. It is not dif 
cult to imagine how much suffering and heartbred 
would have been avoided, had such a humane afl 
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reasonable law been in force among the nations 
in years gone by. 


ONTR 


uat happens if the highest court in the land is 

in error? After all, judges do make mistakes, 
for even the most eminent of them are only human 
and fallible. According to some systems, the de- 
csions of the highest tribunal are binding even 
on itself, and a mistake once made, therefore, can 
be corrected only by the legislature. The result has 
gmetimes been that the highest court has had to 
resort to complex legal gymnastics in order to ex- 
trcate itself from one of its own incorrect decisions. 
In its new law, therefore, the Knesset has proclaimed 
that while the decisions of the Supreme Court shall 
bind all other courts, that court itself shall not be 
hound. It was not without protests that this pro- 
vison was made the law, but with it what was, 
ifter all, something of an anomaly has been removed. 
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It is clear that in the Jewish State, Jewish law 
ind tradition should find their proper place. How- 
ever, there is a conflict of opinion as to the degree 
to which the law and traditions of centuries ago 
should yield to the demands of modern life. In 
some spheres, the Jewish law is firmly entrenched, as 
in matters of personal status, marriage, divorce, and 
inheritance. Even in such spheres it has been found 
posible to change some ancient conceptions that 
ess th} do not suit a modern community: for example, to 
uitiget} compel a husband to divorce his wife by imprison- 
gract| ment if he refuses to do so. But, by and large, 
he lav} the law stands as it was, and is generally accepted 
peas} by the community. 


prem ; : ; 
; yz, 1 some other matters involving religion, public 


“dene, “Pinion has been less pliable, and the Knesset has 
wS'| been placed in situations of great difficulty when 
| olf Nn piace . ; 
ont called upon to decide such questions. The most 
recent example of this is the law relating to the 
breeding of pigs, and the sale of pork and its by- 
products. One opinion, of course, was against the 
breeding of pigs in Israel altogether, while the 
opposite school of thought was in favor of complete 
liberty in this respect. But some middle course 
: an had to be found. Before the bill was presented to 
satilt) the Knesset, the High Court of Justice had been 
ashe! called upon to consider the validity of municipal 
or WF by-laws dealing with this subject, and had held 
etrill that the Knesset itself must decide what should be 
corde! done. A clear-cut decision one way or the other 
arent! was impossible. Complete freedom would outrage 
ati! the orthodox; complete prohibition enrage the liberal. 
mat} So the Knesset decided that the local authorities must 
e lay decide the matter after all, being in a position, as 
| pro) they are, to gauge the requirements and the senti- 
ay bf ments of that section of the population under their 
- dif} Control. Of course, not all problems of this kind 
rete “2 be solved in such a way, and it will no doubt 
e asp “ke many years before a proper reconciliation will 
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be worked out between what are at present bitterly 
opposing points of view. 


T 1s a truism that the law lags behind the times 

and that it is, as a rule, only after certain ideas 
have taken root in a community that the legislature 
brings the law into conformity with what the peo- 
ple believe. A very recent example of this in Israel 
is the law legalizing the payment of “key money” 
for flats and business premises. When the system of 
rent restrictions and the protection of “statutory 
tenants” was introduced into Palestine in 1940, 
the prohibition—also found in other countries— 
against the paying or receiving of “key money” 
was also included in the law. But this prohibition 
was not observed, and the authorities at that time 
took no steps—at least no adequate steps—to in- 
sist upon compliance with the law. The result was 
that the system of “key money” became entrenched, 
to such an extent, indeed, that to eliminate it 
would have involved serious and drastic interference 
with existing rights. So the Knesset took a sensible 
view and decided to accept the inevitable, and make 
the existing situation legal. Now, at least, there 
will be less room for abuse, and unscrupulous land- 
lords—and tenants—will be unable to exploit the 
law for evil instead of good. 


It is always the custom of a government to give 
itself special privileges, and the Mandatory Gov- 
ernment of Palestine was no exception. It placed 
upon the statute books a law which restricted dras- 
tically the power of the courts to hear claims against 
the Government, and it included a provision which 
deprived the magistrate courts entirely of juris- 
diction in any action against the Government. 
This last provision was regarded as particularly of- 
fensive; so a few months ago the Israeli Govern- 
ment asked the Knesset to eliminate it. This it did, 
but at the same time, unasked and uninvited to 
do so, abolished the law in its entirety and placed 
the Government in exactly the same position as any 
ordinary citizen. Now the Knesset will be asked 
in the near future to restore to the Government some 
small measure of the protection which it formerly 
enjoyed and which is considered necessary and 
practical. But it is perhaps a healthy sign that the 
Knesset can, when it wishes to, take an absolutely 
independent line, and confound alike both the ex- 
perts who advise it and the public who, in their 
wisdom, put it there in the first place. 


Some six years ago there was considerable debate 
in Israel as to whether or not it was desirabel to 
have a written constitution. In England, of course, 
whose law still forms the substantial basis of the 
law of Israel, there is no written constitution. 
In the United States, on the other hand (whose 
influence in such matters is very strong) the op- 
posite obtains. There were, therefore, champions 
of both schools of thought, and neither could win. 
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So the matter was settled by way of compromise. 
There would be no written constitution as such but, 
from time to time as the necessity or opportunity 
arose, a basic law dealing with some fundamental 
constitutional matter would be placed before the 
Knesset, and thus, in the course of time, a consti- 
tution would in fact be created. The suggested law, 
moreover, would itself emanate from the legislature, 
for it would be proposed by the Legislation Com- 
mittee of the Knesset itself, and not, as is usually 
the case, by the Government. 


THE First of these basic laws, dealing with the 

constitution of the Knesset itself, was recently 
passed and, as was to be expected, it contains a num- 
ber of interesting provisions. The first of these is that 
the number of members of the Knesset shall be 
120—the very same number of members that the 
“Knesset Hagedola” (convened in the Sth century 
in the days of Nehemiah) had. Moreover, for the 
first time in Israel, a provision has been introduced 
safeguarding existing rights to the extent that they 
can be altered only by an absolute majority of the 
Knesset and not, as is usually the case, by a majority 
of members present. A provision also relates to 
the manner of election to the Knesset, and is de- 
signed to ensure that the basic conception of free 
elections shall not be disturbed. 


Another interesting provision is that which ex- 
tends the vote to all citizens without discrimination 
from the age of eighteen. The justification for 
extending a franchise to citizens of so young an age 
is to be found in the fact that at that age citizens 
become liable to compulsory military service. The 
principle has been accepted that those who are old 
enough to defend the country are old enough to 


With the Ghanaians in Israel 


by Ziona Meyer 


ot Purtm there was a party at the Histadrut 
headquarters in Tel Aviv to celebrate Ghana’s 
Independence Day. Fantastic conjunction—Purim 
and Ghana’s independence!—surely the first time 
in history that the two have ever been thought of 
together. Yet, according to the six Ghanaians who 
were the guests of honor that day, this was not 
so. “Israel and Ghana—one people!” declared very 
firmly E. A. Mettle Nunoo, the leader of the dele- 
gation. “We came east from the Sudan two thousand 
years ago; you went north to Palestine. All part 
of the same thing. That is why we have our festival 
of Passover, when we slaughter a sheep for sacrifice. 
That is not Christian, that is Ghanaian tradition. 
And you sacrificed the same way for your Passover. 
That is why we must become one people again.” 


There were, of course, plenty of words of praise 
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elect its legislature. However, one has to be twenty. 
one to be eligible to sit in the Knesset. This is th 
only law on the statute books, other than the Electig, 
Law, which may not be altered by Defense Emer. 
gency Regulations; and the section of the law co, 
taining this provision may itself be amended onh 
by a majority of 80 votes out of the 120 yot, 
available. 

One of the striking features of the legislatiq 
passed by the Knesset are those laws dealing wit 
matters of security and defense, showing as they 
do the extent to which the life of the average 
citizen may be affected by the existing situation 
Many of these laws deal with the imposition of 
special taxes to cover the needs of defense. In th 
last volume of statutes, for instance, there appea 
no less than three statutes of this kind: one providin 
for a special defense levy covering a wide area d 
activities; the second creating a special additin 
to the income tax; and the third authorizing th 
Government to raise a special defense loan not a. 
ceeding IL 40 million. The payment of addition 
taxes, however, irksome as they may be, is not bj 
any means the most severe imposition which the r. 
quirements of defense may impose upon the citiz 
of Israel. Not only is his pocket affected, but; 
substantial number of defense regulations are sti 
effective in Israel. 











In this brief glance at the recent laws pase 
by the Knesset one finds an echo of the struggl 
and hopes of a country reluctant to surrender th 
tenets of her ancient religion but at the same tim 
anxious to guarantee the freedom of thought al 
actions of her citizens, and to ensure that her in 
stitutions conform to modern standards and moden 
thought. 


for Israel from her guests that day. But none ¢ 
them, it seemed to me, carried quite the sam 
tone of affirmation as this unexpected claim t 
ancient brotherhood. 

Whatever may have been the past connection (atl 
perhaps it may be worth-while to recall in this regat 
Gertrude Stein’s dictum that Africans are not prim 
tives, but victims of an extremely ancient civil) 
tion that had become too rigid and too narrow) ti 
present relations between Israel and Ghana have ¢ 
veloped largely through trade-union contacts. It! 
to a great extent the labor movement that mak 
Israel so interesting to Ghana. John K. Tettagd 
General Secretary of the Ghana T.U.C., after spett 
ing eight days in Israel last autumn, declared th 
he had gained in those few days as much as eift 
years in a British trade-union college could have git 
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him. At the recent congress of the Ghana T.U.C., 
he proposed a radical change of structure to one 
closely modeled on the Histadrut pattern. His pro- 
posal was accepted and shortly afterwards six trade- 
unionists, led by the Deputy-General Secretary, ar- 
rived in Israel for a stay of more than three months, 
to study the model they had chosen. 


For three months these six Ghanaians became part 
of the Israeli landscape (occasionally joined by a 
seventh, much younger, much less poised member, 
the first Ghanaian student at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity). One saw them (and their mentor from the 
Histadrut’s International Department) piling into 
the large cab that took them all over the country, 
and then afterwards settling down in the Histadrut 
offices almost like permanent members of the staff 
to write up their reports. Gradually, too, they be- 
gan to make an individual impact as six very differ- 
ent human beings—not merely the official delega- 
tion. This was, however, a slow process, for most of 
them were reserved and shy, uncomfortably con- 
scious of the curiosity they aroused wherever they 
went. They were generally ready to talk, or sit silent, 
according to the encouragement they met. Only 
once or twice, at official occasions such as the Inde- 
pendence Day celebration, did they appear in their 
graceful, brilliantly colored national robes. This cele- 
bration deserves to be recorded for another reason. 
There were almost no speeches; instead, the assembled 
Histadrut functionaries learnt the rousing song and 
and chorus of the C.P.P. — Ghana’s governing Con- 
vention People’s Party! 


The Ghanaians sensed the genuine good-will that 
every one in Israel felt for them and their under- 
taking. They were dined and feted at Israel’s best 
hotels. Yet, probably, at times they must have felt 
lonely. To stay so long in a strange country away 
from wives and families was perhaps a more com- 
plicated undertaking than either side had anticipated. 
Something more personal than an official friendliness 
is needed to sustain people that long. One wonders 
how far we succeeded in this — one of the things 
it is hard to tell. 


From their visit to Israel they got a new respect for 

the natural wealth of their own country: it seemed 
limitless by comparison. They were struck by the 
fact that it was the Israeli worker who enjoyed the 
comforts, the high living-standards, the security of 
almost full employment. This called forth bitter 
complaints about colonial rule. In fact, for their 
Osts, it was embarrassing to hear so many compli- 
ments about Israel phrased in terms of a comparison 
decidedly uncomplimentary to Britain. But I think 
they knew — at least some of them did — that 
British colonialism was not the only explanation of 
Ghana’s present problems. 

One noticed as they came back from tours around 
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Israel, how everything they saw sparked some new 
idea of what could be done back home. It was most 
interesting to see how completely they accepted the 
idea that the Histadrut was the model they would 
follow. One got the impression that this was not a 
matter for further consideration at all. In practice, 
this meant for Ghana a number of things: a more 
closely-knit structure in place of the previous loose 
trade-union federation, economic initiative by the 
T.U.C. through the formation of co-operatives and 
by direct investment in industrial enterprises, medi- 
cal and welfare services, and co-operative agricultural 
settlements. 


The structural change is basic. It seems that the 
central personalities in the Ghana T.U.C. had been 
pressing for greater centralization for some time be- 
fore they came across the Histadrut. In a small com- 
munity of five million, with a rudimentary industry 
and commerce, eighty-four autonomous unions were 
each struggling to maintain a separate organization 
and identity. On the face of it, therefore, there 
would seem to be a strong case for the planned con- 
solidation of the many small unions into sixteen na- 
tional unions, all to be integrated into a single or- 
ganization after the Histadrut pattern. Owing to 
to the financial weakness of the existing unions, par- 
ticular importance is attached to financial reform 
and the collection of dues under a check-off system, 
just as Histadrut dues are mainly collected at the 
source. Under Tettagah’s proposal, 50% of these 
dues would be returned to the unions and 50% re- 
tained by the central organization for the financing 
of economic and welfare activities. 

The two delegates who came forward with the 
richest variety of proposals were S. J. Anie, who 
studied the economic activities of the Histadrut, and 
W. A. Sasu, who concentrated on agriculture. It was 
fascinating to see, under one’s eyes as it were, Israeli 
impressions filtering through their minds and emer- 
ging as proposals for Ghana — and proposals so nu- 
merous, so urgent, that one felt behind them all the 
eagerness to set out, to get started on the race which 
they have entered so late. “Kibbutz Afikim has a 
plywood factory,” says Anie, “but the logs come 
from our forests. Why shouldn’t the Ghana T.U.C. 
put up a plywood factory of its own? In Israel’s 
kibbutzim surplus produce is canned or bottled and 
a Solel Boneh subsidiary makes the bottles. Our soil 
is so much richer. Why shouldn’t we grow more, 
and can or bottle our produce, too, and make the 
bottles ourselves? Israeli workers have canteens. Let 
us open eating-houses to give our workers good cheap 
meals -— and that would give us, too, a center for 
organization and education.” And so on and so on — 
each step, each impression, was translated into some- 
thing that would be worth-while to try in Ghana. 

Sasu was the youngest, gentlest and quietest of 
the group. He also gave the impression of unusual 
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sincerity and determination. His field was agriculture 
and his starting-point the thousands of young peo- 
ple who have been to school and now, no longer 
content with the primitive life of the villages, idle 
in the towns with no work and no prospect of work. 
By establishing new agricultural settlements equipped 
with facilities—housing, water, electricity, and en- 
tertainment—which the older villages do not have, 
he hopes to draw these young people away from 
the towns to useful employment on the land. Al- 
though personally preferring a type of village based 
on separate family units, Sasu suggested trying 
out all three types of the Israeli village—the kibbutz, 
the moshav, and the moshav shitufi. At the same 
time, one could see him struggling with the whole 
problem back to its roots. “The education must 
have been wrong,” he concluded “to produce young 
people like that, unable to adjust themselves to any 
form of life available to them.” A visit to an 
agricultural school in Israel aroused his envy and 
gave him the answer—schools that educate for 
agriculture, not away from it. 


Other delegates made a detailed study of dues 
collection and accounting, of Kupat Holim and 
welfare services together with all the other fields 
of Histadrut activity. In most cases, they did not 
get general information alone, but went into the 
organizational details, even taking back with them 
English translations of the various forms used in 
Histadrut enterprises. If the Ghanese labor move- 
ment implements only one-half of all the sugges- 
tions its delegates have brought back, it will be kept 
quite busy for the next few years. 


From Casablanca to Sarafand 


by Moshe Navon 


00 down ethnic prejudices is one of the 

delicate and vital problems of the Israel Defense 
Army. Some people believe that attempts to ram 
integration down the throats of the people defeats 
its purpose. They say that the “pressure cooker” 
approach, which seeks to Westernize backward im- 
migrants in the quickest possible time, may cause 
them to withdraw into themselves. There should 
be more consideration for basic social and cultural 
patterns, prejudices and traditions of ethnic groups, 
they say. But the army leaders feel that the country’s 
predicament does not allow time for such finesse. The 
Arabs in the neighboring states outnumber the Israelis 
twenty to one. There is no prospect whatsoever of 
eliminating this handicap. Nor are there hopes of 
matching the Arabs tank for tank, plane for plane 
and gun for gun as long as the Communist and 
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HERE are, however, some tricky points in all thy 

One or two variations from the Histadrut patty 
might be significant. For instance, Histadrut me, 
bers’ dues are deducted by the employer at 4 
source—but a non-member is free not to join ay 
not to pay. A clause in Mr. Tettagah’s propo 
suggested asking the Ghanese government for legi 
lation to make the check-off system of Paying 
union dues compulsory. Again, kibbutzim qj 
moshavim in Israel, although publicly sponsor} 
are essentially voluntary. If the settlements in Ghay 
are to be sponsored by the Government, as suggeste| 
will they still be kibbutzim and moshavim, or pe. 
haps something else? Some members of the delegatip 
gave most of their attention to the practical side 
the things that have to be done at once; ma 
limited their interest to structural change, to py. 
ticular problems such as centralization (which mig 
prove either good or bad, depending on the dem 
cratic climate). 


With all reservations, it is still most interestin 





that at this point, almost two generations after th 
Jewish labor movement began to map out its om 
distinctive way, its approach and techniques shoul 
appeal to distant and strange peoples as being relevan 
to their own immediate problems. For many yea 
the Histadrut has been on the defensive, in a seng 
explaining that it did things differently not or 
of “cussedness,” but because circumstances wer 
different and it had to find its own answers. Nowtk 
defensive explanations are taken up by others 4 
a new and hopeful illumination. There’s anothe 
thing, too. Israel has received a lot from the outst 
world, one way or another. It’s a good feeling 
be on occasion at the giving end. 


Western worlds vie with each other in supplying th 
rival Arab factions with all the weapons they c# 
take. Therefore, Israel’s army leaders try to mak 
sure that the individual soldier manning the gu, 


tank or plane should be superior to a potentil 


enemy in spirit, education and devotion. 


Marcel—who typifies a substantial proportion ¢) 


today’s army recruits—was on conscription fu 
from the desired human material. He had travelé 
in a canvas-covered truck from the induction centé 
in Tel Aviv to a training-base in Sarafand. 1 
was what anthropologists call an “Iberian” type, at 
looked a lot like a Puerto Rican immigrant in up 
town Manhattan. His thick coal-black hair shot 
from a lavish dose of oil, and his side-burns reacht 





half way down to his jaw-bone in the fashion ¢ 
the Casablanca blades. His brown face sport 
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all thd ; thin black moustache. He was dressed in grey 
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ducks and a flashy checkered shirt. On his lap lay 
,small bundle wrapped in a French-language news- 
paper 

“4 bookish red-haired fellow wearing glasses sat 
om one side of Marcel on the hard wooden bench. 
His other neighbor was a pallid-faced young man 
yith the corkscrew sidecurls of the ultra-orthodox. 
Warcel gave each a quick glance and did not look 
at them again. He kept his eyes on the bundle on 
his lap. 

“They’re probably afraid of me,” Marcel thought. 
The Moroccans, he knew, had a bad reputation. 
furopeans seemed to take it for granted that every 
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Moroccan carried a knife, and would carve up an 
adversary at the slightest provocation. The Moroc- 
cans were quick to fight; they had to be tough to 
survive in the North African slums where they had 
hen harried by Arabs. But Marcel felt that the 
knife-wielding reputation was undeserved. It had 
grown, he knew, because the first immigrants to 
Isael from Morocco had included a number of 
underworld characters. They had earned a rep- 
utation in Israel which peaceful and law-abiding 
Moroccan families had a hard time living down. 

As the truck moved out of the city into the coun- 
tryside, Marcel raised his eyes and scanned the faces 
of the other recruits. His eyes darted quickly from 
the white faces. He associated them with the ex- 
ited Frenchmen in the European quarter of Casa- 
blanca and he did not entertain thoughts of being ac- 
cepted by them. He examined speculatively the 
brown faces: there was a thin, small-boned youth 
who was obviously a Yemenite; another he placed as 
an Iraqi; there were two recruits with shiny black 
hair and long side-burns who were almost cer- 
tainly Moroccans. Marcel felt a little better. 


The truck halted outside a stone barracks in 
Sarafand. As the men walked toward the barracks 
door, Marcel edged past other recruits and moved 
up close behind one of the Moroccans, a strapping 
fellow in a red, green and yellow checkered shirt. 
The big fellow entered the building, looked around, 
and with a quick movement threw a small, cheap 
suitcase on a cot under a window. Marcel promptly 
chimed the cot next to it. 


Another truck stopped outside and more recruits 
poured through the doorway. Marcel went over to 
his neighbor, told him his name and offered his hand. 
The big fellow shook hands and said he was Abraham 
Turjeman, a cobbler from Casablanca. They talked 
briefly in the Arabic jargon of the Casablanca ghetto 
and were joined by another recruit who had claimed 
the cot next to Marcel’s. He said he was Baruch 
Levy—another Moroccan. 


A few cots away, a group of recruits chatted in 
Yiddish. From the far corner of the barracks came 
loud voices in Hebrew, and Marcel saw a number 
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of men in the standard blue shirts of the collective 
settlements. Other groups spoke in languages which 
Marcel did not recognize. Into this babel strode 
a bronzed figure wearing a sergeant’s chevrons. 
He walked briskly up and down the barracks and 
then halted in the middle of the room and called 
for order. “My name is Sergeant Yaakov Alkabas,” 
he announced. He spoke in Hebrew, but very 
slowly. “I am to be your instructor during your 
basic training.” 

Marcel stared at the sergeant. Alkabas was a com- 
mon Moroccan-Jewish name. He hadn’t spotted 
the sergeant as a Moroccan. Perhaps it was the 
uniform, he thought. 


bb 


“My job is to mold you into soldiers,” the ser- 
geant said crisply. “Now I know that some of you 
may be budding doctors and lawyers, and others 
perhaps never went to school. But such things 
will make no difference in this camp. We are all 
going to work together, sweat together, train to- 
gether and eat together; so we must all behave like 
brothers.” 

Marcel was sceptical. He looked around at his 
barrack-mates. The Zionist emissary who had come 
to Casablanca to organize the North African emi- 
gration had also talked of brotherhood, he remem- 
bered. But, Marcel recalled with bitterness, when 
he came to Israel and tried to rent a room in Tel 
Aviv from a “Rumanian” family, the housewife, 
upon being told that he was a Moroccan, turned 
pale and said there was no room available. (She may 
have come from England or Czechoslovakia but 
Marcel called all people from that part of the world 
“‘Rumanians.” ) 

“Just one thing more for the time being,” the 
sergeant went on. “We must all talk the same 
language here. No language other than Hebrew may 
be used in this camp.” 

That was a blow to Marcel. He could not ex- 
press himself freely in Hebrew. 

Sgt. Alkabas appreciated that he was being a little 
rough on recruits like Marcel. But at the school 
for non-commissioned officers, it had been drilled 
into him that in the Israel Army, an N.C.O. must 
mold good Israelis before he could train good 
Israeli soldiers. 


ARCEL looked scared. He averted his eyes when 
he talked to the sergeant. His posture was 
slack. His head was bowed and his chest in. 

The sergeant knew the type. 

Marcel had been born and raised in the mellah, 
the kasbah-like ghetto of Casablanca. As a boy he 
had slept on the floor of an over-crowded hovel 
bare of furniture and sanitary facilities. His parents 
had sent him to a French school for four years, and 
then he went out to peddle tea to help balance the 
family’s budget. A rabbi had taught him to recite, 
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parrot-like, some Hebrew prayers, but he could 
neither read nor write the language. He had been 
encouraged to come to Israel because he had been 
told that the Jewish State was a Western country, 
and that there he would be as good as anyone else— 
like a Frenchman. But now he was disillusioned. 
He found that he had not been accepted by the bet- 
ter-educated Western Jews, just as he felt no kin- 
ship for the Yemenite in the barracks who had put 
on the trousers of his new uniform with the fly- 
buttons in the rear. 


Sgt. Alkabas was not discouraged. He himself 
had not been much different when he was con- 
scripted two years before. But now he felt that 
his roots in Israel were firm. He spoke Hebrew 
freely, and was able to keep abreast of the coun- 
try’s affairs. His best friend in the sergeants’ mess 
was an Israeli whose mother had been Polish. True, 
he looked forward to week-ends when he could 
get away from the camp mess with its pickled her- 
ring, and enjoy his mother’s spicy Oriental dishes 
and mint-flavored tea. But that was not ethno- 
centricity, he felt. Everyone complained about the 
army food. He felt like a well-integrated citizen. 


ACK IN Casablanca, Marcel remembered, he had 

broken into a cold sweat when a French police- 
man once casually opened his tunic revealing the 
flash of a holster with the butt of a revolver pro- 
truding. So now in Sarafand, Marcel drew a unique 
satisfaction from marching up and down under a 
sweltering sun with a rifle slung over his shoulder. 
It bolstered his self-esteem. He liked drilling with 
his weapon and marching in unison with the other 
recruits. It gave him a sense of equality and fra- 
ternity he had never felt before. Marcel’s whole 
bearing gradually changed. He began to walk with 
his head erect and his chest out—not only on the 
parade-ground. 

In the mess hall, the army dieticians built 
up Marcel’s body with nourishing food which he 
had lacked since childhood. But they had to sneak 
it into his body because the recruit resisted chang- 
ing his food habits. Moroccans, for example, never 
drank milk. So the menu-planners smuggled a 
ration of milk into the breakfast coffee and other 
foods. The soldiers had little option. They either 
drank the coffee with milk and sugar as it was served, 
or they went without coffee. Marcel liked coffee. 

At first, food was Marcel’s biggest problem. He 
thought he would never be able to survive the two- 
and-a-half years of his conscript service. He never 
forgot his first army supper. Pickled herring, mar- 
garine and cream cheese were outlandish foods. The 
vegetable salad, which was seasoned with lemon and 
sugar, he found obnoxious. The potato soup lacked 
spices and there wasn’t even pepper on the table. 
Marcel ate dry bread. 


He felt a hand on his shoulder and looked up 
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into the face of Sgt. Alkabas. ““What’s the troubky 
the sergeant asked. His tone was kindly. 

“This is no food for a Moroccan,” Marcel Said 
trying hard not to betray the depths of his bitty, 
ness. 

“You must get used to it,” the sergeant said sloyly 
“Do you think we mean to harm you? This mey 
has been figured out by doctors. It’s good for you’ 


Marcel shrugged. 

The sergeant went on: “How do you know yy 
don’t like pickled herring? Taste it and_pethay 
you'll like it. It has vitamins,” he said earnestly, 

Alkabas gave Marcel a friendly pat on the bad 
and moved down the long table to where an w. 
happy Cochinese sat. Marcel looked at the bla 
young man from India, whose problem was ey 
more complex than his own. He had heard the 
Cochinese were accustomed to eating with thé 
hands out of a common family dish. Not only th 
food but the cutlery was a problem for the Cochineg 

Marcel lost some weight the first week and mor 
the second week. But the daily work-out on th 
parade-ground stimulated his appetite and he beguj 
putting down some of the unfamiliar dishes. Oy 
day, he found himself wiping his mess-tin wit 
bread after eating Hungarian goulash. As he gi 
used to the unaccustomed physical effort al 
the more nourishing food, he began to regain tk 
lost weight. Within six weeks, he surpassed it. 





NE Friday afternoon as the men in Marcel 

company were getting ready to go to tom 
for a week-end leave, Sgt. Alkabas issued an w 
expected order. 

“Everyone undress and lie on his cot in his unde 
wear,” he said. 

The soldiers were puzzled but they complied. 

Alkabas moved down the row of cots and hialtd 
at Marcel’s. “Your underclothes are dirty,” he si 
sternly. “Why didn’t you wash them?” 

Marcel flushed and stammered that he hadi! 
found the time. 

“In that case you’d better stay in camp over th 
Sabbath instead of going home. Your leave pi 
is cancelled,” the sergeant said, and moved awij| 

Marcel bowed his head in humiliation. From thi 
time on, he was more careful about his cleanlints 
One hot and two cold showers a week were cot 
pulsory for the soldiers. At first Marcel went wt) 
willingly; he hadn’t been accustomed to wash by 
whole body. But after a while he got to like the #*| 
sation of running water against his body. He 
gan taking daily showers. 

The phase of his training which Marcel liked by 
best was the schooling, which was compulsory f 
all recruits who had not graduated from element#{ 
school. The colonel himself addressed the pupils #} 
first day in school. “You infantrymen,” he si 
“are to be combat soldiers. Sergeant Alkaba 
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aching you to fire rifles and machine-guns and 
to throw grenades. That, of course, is very im- 
portant but any fool can be taught to pull a trigger 
or the pin of a grenade. The difference between 
a good soldier and an indifferent one,” the colonel 
continued in simple Hebrew words, “is something 
we call consciousness. It is hard to define but it is 
mething which makes a man raise his head from 
behind his cover to shoot during the heat of battle. 
The outcome of battles may hinge upon the con- 
sciousness of the individual infantryman.” 


Marcel nodded slowly in understanding. 

“You must first of all learn Hebrew,” the colonel 
went on. “As combat soldiers, if you misunderstand 
an order your error may cost lives. So for the next 
month you will study Hebrew four hours a day. 
Afterwards, you'll learn other subjects.” 

Then a pert brunette in a trim corporal’s uniform 
took over. She was an 18-year-old student of a 
teachers’ seminary in Tel Aviv who had been con- 
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scripted for service in the Women’s Auxiliary Corps. 
She was the kind of girl Marcel had never dared 
talk to in civilian life. Marcel was an avid pupil. 
By the end of four weeks, he learned enough Hebrew 
to express himself in routine matters and to under- 
stand orders. His spelling was atrocious, but he 
was able to record his ideas on paper. 

After the intensive Hebrew course, the hours of 
study were reduced but the scope of subjects was 
expanded. The corporal taught the class about 
weights, measures and simple fractions. This was 
designed not so much for practical use as to help 
the uneducated soldiers understand abstract terms. 
The pretty corporal and the class also read a daily 
Hebrew newspaper. This broadened Marcel’s vo- 
cabulary and made him more familiar with current 
Israeli affairs. 


The Old Testament and Jewish history studies 
opened new vistas for Marcel. He had some 
knowledge of the old Bible stories, but the corporal 
associated the familar tales with geographic lo- 
cations in modern Israel. Marcel learned about 
the ancient Hebrew kingdom in Palestine and of 
the events which later sent his own ancestors mov- 
ing across North Africa in the wake of Arab con- 
querors, while other Hebrew groups scattered in 
different directions. For the first time, Marcel 
began to understand that the Moroccans and the 
other dispersed Jewish communities were branches 
of the same tree which had its historic roots deep 
in Israel. Marcel had never really understood be- 
fore what he was doing in an army camp in 
Israel trying to march in step with people from 


such outlandish places as Holland, Yemen, Rumania 
and India. 


Ar THE close of his basic training, Marcel found 
himself once again in a canvas-roofed truck. 


He was traveling through the low hills and plains 
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of southern Judea to the Hebron foothills where 
his company was to join an infantry brigade. The 
men in the truck were more or less the same as 
those with whom Marcel had traveled three months 
before from the city to the training-camp. But 
the spirit was entirely different. Marcel was no 
longer awed by his Western-bred companions, 
and they no longer regarded him as a dark character. 
Someone struck up a tune on a harmonica, and 
the men sang lustily, stamping their feet on the 
floor of the truck in time with the music. 


Marcel joined in the singing. He had learned 
the words of a number of Hebrew songs during 
his basic training. The colonel, who had been a 
choral leader in civilian life, had a theory that 
group singing was a precious means of cultivating 
a spirit of unity and cohesion. He had selected 
ten modern Israeli tunes which were a synthesis 
of Eastern music and European Jewish folk-tunes, 
and included them in the training curriculum. 


The area through which they traveled was deso- 
late. There were no Jewish settlements yet in the 
area. The truck rolled for miles without encounter- 
ing another vehicle or a pedestrian. Finally, they 
turned off the highway into a dirt road and headed 
toward an abandoned Arab village which was to 
be the company’s base. 


Tents were quickly pitched in an olive orchard 
outside the village and the unit camped there. 


One of the first things the new commanding 
officer organized was classes. They were again com- 
pulsory for soldiers who had never been graduated 
from elementary school. Marcel resumed his study 
of Hebrew, arithmetic, geography and history. Now, 
however, the emphasis was shifted to the history of 
the area where he was camped. A new teacher—a 
male sergeant this time—taught them about the 
Old Testament battle between the Philistines and 
the Israelites when the young shepherd, David, slew 
the giant, Goliath; and about the battle in 1948 
when the ill-equipped forces of David Ben-Gurion 
drove superior Arab forces back into the Hebron 
hills. Marcel learned about the wars of the Assyrian 
king, Sennacherib, who laid waste Jewish villages in 
the area, and about the program of the Government 
of Israel to establish a new chain of agricultural 
settlements. 


The class also resumed reading Hebrew newspapers. 
One day, they read a debate in the Knesset in Je- 
rusalem about the Israel Defense Army. Ben-Gurion 
was reported by the newspaper to have said: ““To be a 
fighting nation we must first be a nation. . . . But 
we are still only a collection of tribes... . At least 
our youth ... are being molded into a nation. .. .” 
A few months back, Marcel would have smiled 
cynically over Ben-Gurion’s statement which was 
somewhat reminiscent of what the Zionist propa- 
gandists had said in Casablanca. But now he knew 
it was true. 
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Jump over Sinai 


by Samuel Bernard Super 


e 


*... the most sanguinary battle of the Sinai campaign was fought at the Mitle Pass 


not far from the Suez Canal . . . the Israel column was pinned down by fierce fire 
from positions in the rocks . .. it was bere that the bulk of the paratroopers? casual, 


were sustained.” 


41 THEW, so we can sit down, at last,” said Boaz, 
lowering himself with clumsy care to the tarmac 
of the airfield. He took off his helmet and wedged 


it under his parachute to prop himself up. 


I prefer the system of sitting on an upturned 
helmet, and shifting when its edges begin to cut too 
painfully into my rear. 

Boaz loosened the top strap of his “leg-sack,” a 
strong cylindrical canvas bag, packed with over a 
hundred pounds of ammunition, and fastened to his 
leg in such a way that a single pull on a chord re- 
leases the straps and leaves it dangling on a rope tied 
to his belt (the rope is five meters long and must be 
gradually lowered—not allowed to drop freely). Be- 
tween his awkwardly splayed legs dangled his pack, 
made fast to the thigh-strap of the parachute; 
above that sat the reserve-parachute pressing his am- 
munition-filled pouches into his ribs. And above that 
his Uzi sub-machine-gun was thrust under the chest- 
straps of the parachute. 

I was a little better off, since I had a bazooka 
leg-sack, which was, of course, far lighter than 
Boaz’s, and I had stuck my Uzi into it, since there 
was no danger of anything happening to it on land- 
ing together with the comparatively light bazooka. 


We sat and panted in the hot sun, sweating, chaf- 
ing, being dug into by all sorts of buckles, pouches, 
corners and straps, waiting along with the rest for 
the order to line up, count off, and enter the plane. 

“What’s the time, Dov?” asked Boaz, staring 
moodily at a group of pilots chatting and laughing 
and smoking cigarettes in the shade of a hangar at 
the edge of the field. 

I brought my arm round the mass of baggage 
fastened all over me and glimpsed my watch. 


“Three twenty-five. We should be in by now, 
according to plan.” 

“Well, we mustn’t be so impatient,” growled Boaz, 
“the pilots have to finish their coffee.” 

“Why didn’t you volunteer for flying school? You 
wouldn’t be here sitting under a ton of baggage.” 

“Well, here come the jump-masters. We'll have to 
start getting on our feet.” 


The jump-masters emerged in a body from one 
of the hangars and dispersed about the field, each 
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pair to their detailed plane. All over the field pars. 
troopers were pushing themselves to their feet, check. 
ing straps and shifting their equipment about, 2. 
ready forming in lines beside each plane. I rolled 
over on to my hands, and levered myself upright, 
and then bent to lug Boaz onto his feet. Our jump. 
masters came up. 


“Attention, attention! Line up for entrance tp 
the plane!” 


Our cluster formed into two lines. Helmets wer 
strapped on firmly, bodies squirmed and wriggled, 
making a last-minute effort to adjust themselves tp 
their cargo. 


“For entrance to the plane—count off!” 
“ONE. TWO. THREE...” The numbers wer 


called out each in a different tone and volume, 
*“, . « TWENTY-THREE, TWENTY-FOUR, 
TWENTY-FIVE—LAST!” 


“To the plane face!” 
“To the plane march!” 


One of the jump-masters stood by the doorway 
of the plane, handing out a strap leading from th 
central cable to each man, and directing them to th 
right-hand or left-hand bench. The other jump-ma- 
ter helped shove the paratroopers into the plane from 
down below. Each one announced his number o 
entering. 


“Twenty.” 

“Left.” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Right.” 

“Eighteen,” said Boaz. He received his strap and 
dragged himself up the gangway, and sat dows 
on the left, according to the jump-master’s direction. 
I was seventeen and sat opposite him. 

“Move up there! Go on, snuggle up!” the jump- 
master shouted. A sullen murmur was heard, and 
a half-hearted effort to provide more room for th 
entering soldiers made. The jump-master held w 
the entry of those still below, put his shoulder again 
the end-man of the row of bulky seated figures ani 
heaved them up the bench. 

“That’s better. Continue.” 

“Nine.” 
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“Right.” 
“Fight.” 
“Left.” 


00N ALL were jammed into the plane, sweating 

profusely in the oven-like heat. The plane had 
heen standing for hours in the hot sun and the metal 
yas terrifically hot. The meshalchim moved up and 
down the gangway helping the men to do up straps 
and buckles that they could not reach over the bulky 
equipment fastened to them. The pilot and the 
navigator—‘‘Crikey, a girl!”—boarded and entered 
the cockpit. The engines roared, the plane shud- 
dered, the pilot tested the controls, dials, communi- 
cations, and signaled to the control tower .. . the 
plane moved forward, taxying to the runway... . 
One of the jump-masters took up a stance, legs 
apart, arms raised, at the end of the gangway near 
the doorway. The plane began to gather speed... . 

“Hey-up. .. . Hey-up. .. .” The jump-master 
worked his arms up and down, faster and faster. 
All of us yelled in time with him. 

“Hey-up ... hey-up... hey-up... hey-up... 
hey-up-hey-up-hey-up-hey-up!” 

“Airborne!” 

Everybody relaxed. The indispensable rhythmic 
cry of “hey-up” had brought the plane safely off 
the ground into the air. 

The jump-masters began working along the gang- 
way, each from opposite ends, clipping the strap 
lading from the central cable to the “opening- 
strap” of the parachute. Each man put a safety-pin 
through the clip, and everyone twisted his head 
around at least twice to reassure himself that the 
strap that he held was fastened to his parachute in 
the proper manner. 

I gave up trying to find a comfortable posture. 
A muscle in my back started to ache. I wondered 
if I should be able to hold out in such discomfort 
for the hour-and-a-half of the flight. Everybody 
was probably thinking the same at this juncture. This 
is the time when you would give anything to be out 
of the plane and floating downwards. . . 

A half-hearted effort at song soon died out. There 
was at least an hour and a half to go—why bother 
with matters of morale? Boaz, opposite me, passed 
his hand over the handle of his leg-sack, as if prac- 
ticing so that there would be no missing it at the 
critical moment. He looked up and caught my eye. 

“If you find a leg-sack lying around with a leg 
tied to it, after the jump, pick it up and give it back 
to me,” 

“What’ve you got in yours? Mine’s rockets,” 
sid another leg-sack carrier three seats away. 

“Mortar rounds,” replied Boaz, “tons of them— 
solid lead.” 

“And I’ve got the bloody mortar,” added another. 

Conversation went on desultorily for a few min- 
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utes, and then more or less died out. Some were 
lucky and were able to see through the port-holes 
easily, the rest thought their own thoughts. The 
jump-masters pointed out the squadron of jet-planes 
flying far up above us at 40,000 feet. I looked at 
my watch every few minutes. 3:50... 3:57... 
4:02.... 

The plane banked making a steep right-angle 
turn. Now we’re over Sinai. A wave of excitement 
passed through the plane a minute later: the jump- 
masters were on their feet looking down through the 
doorway. 

“The column. Look down there, d’you see? The 
column.” It was the long line of the armored column 
that was scheduled to cross the border at three o’clock 
and eventually to join up with us at the bridgehead. 
The plane rocked from side to side as the pilot tipped 
his wings in salute. The column was left behind. 
Once again only the vibration of the engines was 
heard. I looked out of the opposite port-hole at the 
dreamlike desert, so clear and bright from this height: 
all absolutely bare, and stretching endlessly away to 
the horizon like a surrealist painting. 

I glanced at my watch again. 4:57. I must have 
fallen asleep. Boaz smiled at me. “How do you do 
that?” he asked. ‘You haven’t a care in the world, 
have you?” 

Everyone was hovering between boredom and ten- 
sion, that queer dreamy feeling you get when you’ve 
been wound up so long that you are almost com- 
pletely indifferent. And yet just let me get down 
to the ground without breaking a leg, and it'll be 
alright... . The vibration of the plane was almost 
hypnotic. There was no sense of movement. . 
I’m sitting on a solid steel bench, with a ring-bolt 
digging into my back, and a bale of equipment 
hanging all over me. . . sitting up in the sky over 
Egypt. Over Egypt. Somehow it didn’t mean any- 
thing, had no significance. . . . Up in the sky... . 
Where was I this time yesterday? . . . Eating swill 
out of a pair of billicans. .. . What is Devorah doing 
now? After work, shower . . . lying on the bed 
reading, listening to the radio, feeding Yael per- 
haps. . . . | wonder when they'll announce it. War. 
The second round. Well, we’re attacking. .. . If 
only I could get into a more comfortable position. 
What’s the time? 5:15... any time now.... 

One of the jump-masters got up and made his way 
to the navigator’s cabin, stepping carefully through 
the tangle of outstretched legs. All eyes followed 
his progress. 

. .. This time I must remember not to look at the 
ground underneath. Funny how I always relax my 
legs just at the moment of touching down. Now, 
if I do that this time, with this load on me... I'll 
look at the ground ahead. Here comes the jump- 
master back again. For God’s sake, let’s get it over 
with! Oh, my aching back... . left foot forward 
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and out. Those with the heavy sacks will have to 

be thrown out. Head down and hold tight on to 

the handle of the leg-sack. 5:20....‘“BRRRRR!!!” 
“Attention!” 


The warning-bell had rung, and the whole cluster’ 


rose as one man ... this is it! This is it! 
HERE was barely room to wedge oneself into the 
double line down the gangway in order to carry 
out the operations of checking the parachute of the 
man in front and receiving the strap from him and 
passing your own back. .. . Fold up the strap... 
hurry! 

“Well? What’s going on back there?” 

“O.K.” A slap on my shoulder from the man 
behind me checking my ’chute. 

“O.K.” I did the same to the man in front of 
me. 

“Equipment inspection—count off!” shouted the 
jump-master. The last man began... . 

“TWENTY-SIX—in order.” 

“TWENTY-FIVE—in order.” 

“TWENTY-FOUR—in order.” 

The jump-masters stood on either side of the door- 
way their eyes fixed on the light-panel above it. 

“NINETEEN—in order!” yelled Boaz. 

“EIGHTEEN—in order,” I call. 

“PREPARE!” yells one of the jump-masters as 
the red light winks on. 

“NINE—in order.” 

“EIGHT—in order.” 

“SEVEN—in order.” 

They won’t have time to finish counting off... 
this is the worst moment... . 

“FIVE—in order.” 

“JUUUUUUUMP!!!” 

Get on, get on! Left foot forward. Hold on to 
the bazooka tight and keep your head down... 
here comes the door—. 

Aaah, what a relief. . . . Suddenly all was dead 
quiet, tke noise of the plane no more . . . hanging 
from the parachute above the unreal desert in utter 
comfort. 

Look up! That’s O.K. The canopy is spread out 
—no twists in the chords. Quick, jerk the pins out! 
Let it down, slowly. Release the reserve ’chute. 
That’s that.... 

Far above, the jets circled covering the jump. 
Some of the parachutes were already well below me 
—heavier. Another wave was ejected. 

The ground looks pretty smooth from up here... 
hope I get a clear spot . . . keep your feet together. 
Can’t see the road fork. But the main thing is to 
keep going westward—into the sun. And that’s the 
range of mountains to the west and south... . 


Thwack! 


Wow, that blighter got a bump all right... 
hello, I’m going to land on his silly head . . . no. 
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I’m past him . . . tense legs . . . look ahead, , _ 
Bump! Roll over and onto your feet. Beat doplll 

the parachute—jerk open the clip—get rid of the 

damn thing. . . . Where’s the bazooka? Here » 

are. Come on, get out, will you? Uzi’s loaded, 

to let out the straps of the pack. Got to get moving, 


HE SHADOWS cast by the setting sun stretched way 
out to the rear over the expanse of flat ground, # 
The last wave was disgorged from the Dakotas. Th 
sky was full of parachutes. . . . If there are 
Arabs around to see this they'll die of heart failure, ,, 
Hurry, hurry! Keep moving. | 

Everything was done while moving westward ati 
the double. I hurried over to Boaz, at his call of 
help him with his stuff. He was a sight. His pack 
and pouches all hanging by one strap, his belt sliced 
in two. 

“What happened to you?” 

“The stinking sack just tore out of my hands and 
fell at the jerk when my ’chute opened. Look, it 
cut through my belt and I didn’t even feel it. God 
knows how the pins got free—anyway, my leg’s still 
on. Look at the stuff, most of it all mashed up.” 

“Well, come on, we’ve got to find the platoon!” 

We hurried forward towards the fast forming 
column. Boxes of ammunition and cases of rocket 
were handed out, stretchers shaken out, and th 
wounded picked up. Move! Move! 

The sun had gone down behind the mountains. It 
got darker every minute. A cold breeze blew w 
from behind, picking at sweat-soaked clothing. 

“B Company?” 

“No, this is C. Further forward.” 

“B Company?” 

“Where’s platoon 2?” 

“Up in front.” 

“Sofer! Lahav! Here! Get into the columal! 
Amos, the platoon sergeant, called out. 

“How many up?” asked the platoon commande 

“About twenty.” 

“Get down the line and round up the rest!” 

The column swiftly sorted itself out. The squat 
leaders organized their marching order. Scouts weft 
sent out ahead by the battalion commander. A reat 
guard was sent back. A rota for stretcher-bearif 
was organized. Someone handed me a case of thre 
rockets for my bazooka. I loaded one. My number 
two had jumped with another cluster. He came 
and joined me. 

“Have you got rockets?” 

“What d’you think?” 

“Silence there! No more talking.” 

All noise died away. It was dark now. Night. The 
long column wound along—silent now except for 
hard breathing and the hissing crunch of boots # 
sand and stones—into the rising cliffs leading to t 
Mitla Pass. 














